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~These fairy mountains” 


Rip Van Winkle and his dog Wolf 





The White-tailed Deer in New York City 


One of the groups on display in the recently completed Hall of North American 
Mammals at the American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
Street. To both young and old, we recommend a visit. 
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How about the dirty work? 


On page 31 of our last issue we published 
an unattractive photograph. It showed a dead 
deer and a dead dog lying on the ice of 
Schroon Lake, and with it was this caption: 
“Game Protector Francis R. Murdock put an 
end to the life of this dog (and another not 
shown) for running down and killing this 
deer on Schroon Lake in February. Lee Ten 
Eyke and Roger Du Puis. Schroon Lake, own- 
ers of the dogs were fined $25 each.” 


That was all—just the photograph and the 
caption. But it was enough to touch off a 
reaction which we have more or less come 
to expect whenever we publicize some of the 
dirty work that has to be done in conserva- 
tion. Typical of this reaction was a letter 
(obviously intended for publication) from a 
subscriber in Connecticut who said that al- 
though he enjoyed the magazine, he could 
not stomach the “sickening spectacle” of a 
Game Proctector shooting a dog. He con- 
cluded by stating that he did not know Pro- 
tector Murdock—and was glad of it. “Your 
publication of this photograph must have won 
him scores of despisers.” 


Well, we do know Protector Murdock, and 
are glad of it. Furthermore, we know at least 
this much about him: That he is first and 
foremost a Game Protector, one of the best 
the Department has: that he likes dogs and 
does not enjoy shooting them: that he also 
likes deer; that he has many times witnessed 
the truly “sickening spectacle” of dogs pull- 
ing down deer and eating them alive; that 
when confronted with such a situation he does 
what the law requires and what his own feel- 
ings compel him to do—he takes the side of 
the deer. And when it’s all over. he prose- 
cutes the owners of the dogs whenever he 
can. All of which, in our books at least, adds 
up to the fact that Protector Murdock is a 
good man doing a good job. 


As to our editorial objectives in publiciz- 
ing this affair, the incident involving Pro- 
tector Murdock is not an isolated one. On 
the contrary, it is representative of a situation 
which has become increasingly serious in this 
State, if not in Connecticut, and we thought 
our readers should be reminded of it—no 
matter how unpleasant the presentation in 
the magazine. 


So much for Protector Murdock and our- 
selves, But obviously there is another issue 
involved here, one of basic importance: To 
what extent does and should sentiment de- 
termine the course of Conservation? 


For most of us, Conservation probably be- 
gins with an emotion of one kind or another, 
and thereafter fine sensibilities most certainly 
play an important part in every phase of it. 
But so must reason and a sense of proportion, 
and when there’s unpleasznt work to be done, 
the cause is not well served by looking the 
other way.—Editor 
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by Oliver Hyatt, Chairman, Rensselaer County Soil Conservation District 


“This year of 1954, New York State becomes the scene of a critical ex- 
periment in the national conservation program. Four streams have been 
selected to show what intensified land treatment and modest structures can 
do to remedy a host of resource ailments including floods, droughts and 
other water troubles. The scope of the work will contrast sharply with vast 
developments on the great rivers of the country. Nevertheless, the signifi- 
cance of this experimental program on little watersheds will extend far 
beyond the ridges that encompass them. Its success or failure may well 


affect the entire conservation world. 


“Two key issues are at stake in this experiment. One involves an evalua- 
tion of techniques in land-use adjustment, land treatment and management 
that have been refined steadily by conservation farmers and agencies. The 
other issue—possibly the more important—will test whether local people 
dwelling within affected areas will take the initiative in getting the job done. 
Real drama attends the fact that for the first time, literally everybody— 
factory worker, farmer, suburbanite and school child—will have the oppor- 
tunity to lend a hand in saving the local resources on which they depend for 


existence and enjoyment.” 


The above is quoted from an article by Irving B. Stafford, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service, which appeared in 
our February-March issue of this year. The quotation summarizes the objec- 
tives of a revolutionary conservation program. The following article is 
published to show how these objectives are being achieved on one of the 
four watersheds selected for rehabilitation in New York State. 


HAT’S happening along the 

Little Hoosick, largest of the 

four watersheds in New York 

State designated for Federal 
assistance under the National Watershed 
Protection Program? Can the inhabitants 
of the Little Hoosick Valley meet the 
challenge now presented to them? Can 
they match the expenditures to be made 
by the Federal government with local 
contributions of all sorts in accordance 
with the provisions of the Watershed Pro- 
tection Act? Can these people, anxious 
as they are for security from a_periodi- 
cally rampaging river, meet Uncle Sam 
half way in this pioneering co-operative 
venture in upstream watershed protec- 
tion? 

At this writing, the answer to all of 
these questions seems to be yes. The 
favorable attitude taken by most agen- 
cies, organizations, and __ individuals 
towards this program seems an omen of 
eventual success. 

Much has happened in the last few 
months. A survey of the river by the 
Soil Conservation Service has been com- 
pleted and a general plan of work devel- 
oped which provides for the protection 
and improvement of the land and water 
resources within the Valley. According 
to the plan, major flood prevention steps 
to be taken include: 
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(1) The widening and deepening of 14 
miles of stream channel; (2) stabiliza- 
tion of the stream banks; and (3) the 
construction of six debris basins above 
the Town of Berlin. These debris basins 


are simple, timber, crib dams that trap 
the bed-load (gravel, silt, ete.) from the 
current, thus preventing it from clogging 
and wandering in the improved channel. 

Many other conservation measures 
which contribute directly to flood preven- 
tion are planned. These include: 

(1) Ten miles of diversion ditches and 
waterways; (2) 400 acres of strip crop- 
ping; (3) 1,200 acres replanted to pro- 
ductive, water-holding hay and pasture 
grasses: (4) 10,000 acres of woodland 
fenced to prevent further grazing and to 
develop normal woodland conditions; (5) 
reforestation of 4,000 acres of slopes un- 
suited for crops or pasture; and (6) the 
thinning of 100 acres of existing tree 
plantations to increase tree growth and 
stimulate water intake of the forest soils. 

Also included in the wide scope of this 
program are the proper care and manage- 
ment of over 30,000 acres of forest land, 
the installation of numerous farm ponds, 
the development of wildlife areas and 
marshes, and the extensive application of 
all soil and water conservation practices 
wherever needed throughout the water- 
shed. This program. to be successful. 
must be all inclusive—from the top of old 
Misery Mountain in Cherry Plain. all 
along the 17 miles of the Little Hoosick 
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to its junction with the Hoosick River 
at North Petersburg, with each acre of 
land properly cared for and_ protected 
against the ravages of erosion and flood. 
True appreciation of the co-operative 
nature of this watershed venture can only 
be gained by evaluation of the parts to 
be played by the various participating 
agencies and individuals. The Rensselaer 
County Soil Conservation District has as- 
sumed the position of sponsoring agent 
for the Little Hoosick watershed protec- 
tion project and, as such, has accepted 
the general over-all responsibility for in- 
stalling measures for the conservation of 
water and watershed lands. The main 
responsibility of the District will be to 
co-ordinate the activities of all participat- 
ing agencies. to secure necessary ease- 
ments and rights-of-way, and to make 
periodic inspections to assure that needed 
maintenance is properly performed. 





In carrying out these assigned duties. 
the District has allied itself with all 
groups willing to assist in the project. 
Paramount among those co-operating is 
the Little Hoosick Watershed Association. 
created by energetic efforts of prores- 
sive Valley inhabitants for the purpose 
of promoting soil conservation and flood 
prevention within the watershed. Acting 
as a right arm to the Soil Conservation 
District, this group has already distrib- 
uted hundreds of brochures, bringing to 
local citizens the true story about this 
project. They are assisting the District 
in organizing landowner-farmer groups 
for the initiation of a complete conserva- 
tion program on watershed lands. In ad- 
dition, they will help in inspecting the 
works of improvement following major 
storms, and are assisting in obtaining the 
necessary easements and _ rights-of-way 
for the channel and streambank improve- 
ments and debris dams. 

All easements or rights-of-way granted 
by property owners, permitting the build- 
ing, inspection, and maintenance of 
stream improvements, will receive a dol- 
lar-and-cents value toward the local share 
of this project in matching Federal aid. 

Realizing that the river and its uncon- 
trollable nature are a community prob- 


lem, the two towns (Berlin and Peters- 
burg) directly affected by the Little 
Hoosick, have through their town boards 
agreed to maintain the improved river 
channel and debris basins except for ex- 
treme emergency conditions, when out- 
side help might be required. This effort 
also receives credit towards the local 
share of the project in the matter of 
matching Federal funds. 

The Rensselaer County Highway De- 
partment has agreed to reinforce the 
foundations and abutments of their many 
affected bridges. thus allowing the estab- 
lishment of enough elbow room for our 
unpredictable river. Such work is cred- 
ited toward the local share of the pro- 
gram. The N. Y. State Department of 
Public Works has agreed to co-operate 
wherever the State highways and bridges 
are affected. 

Concerted interest on the part of the 
sportsmen in the County. as represented 
by the Rensselaer County Conservation 
Alliance, is now showing the real poten- 
tialities of this group. They are ardent 
members of the Watershed Association 
and are vitally interested in improving 
fishing along the Little Hoosick. They 
plan to establish adequate structures for 
developing better fishing. following the 
channel improvement work. They also 
plan assistance to the farmers along the 
river in seeding the newly sloped banks, 
and in fencing the cattle out of the im- 
proved river channel. Local credit is 
allowed for these seeding and fencing 
operations. The Rod and Gun clubs in 
both Berlin and Petersburg have also 





agreed to assist in their respective town- 
ships. and local credit in matching Fed- 
eral funds is granted for their efforts too. 
And the young people are participating 
in this comprehensive program. The Ber- 
lin Boy Scouts, Troop 20, have estab- 
lished a plantation of purple osier wil- 
lows which will be used in future years 
as a source of willow cuttings for stabil- 
izing the improved stream banks. The 
Uncle Sam and Mohican Councils of Boy 
Scouts have already assisted in planting 
some shrubs and willows along tributary 
streams, and have pledged to continue 
this practice throughout the project. 
Many thanks for more local credit! 





A major source of real conservation 
effort is expected from the 140 farmers 
and landowners within the watershed. 
Credit towards the local share of the 
program will be granted for all conser- 
vation practices carried out which will 
contribute directly to flood prevention 
(listed above). Though some farmers are 
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already following sound. money-making, 
soil protecting, conservation practices on 
their farms, there remains the task of 
educating many farmers who are still un- 
aware of the benefits of following a com- 
plete farm conservation plan. Under guid- 
ance of the Soil Conservation District. 
Federal and State agencies now affliated 
with the watershed effort are ready to 
aid District Co-operators upon request. 
Listed below are these agencies and a 
brief resumé of their responsibilities: 

(1) Soil Conservation Service, (Fed- 
eral) : Supplies technicians to assist land- 
owners in the preparation of conservation 
plans and the installation of conservation 
practices on watershed lands. Directly 
responsible for the survey, design and 
installation of the works improvement 
along the stream, and will handle the 
bids and contracts for such establishment. 

(2) Forest Service, (Federal): Will 
supervise installation of practices in the 
woodlands of the watershed and furnish 
technicians to provide woodland manage- 
ment assistance to property owners. 

(3) Extension Service, (Federal) : Will 
assist in the informing and education 
of watershed inhabitants, pointing out 
benefits of, and stimulating development 
of. the whole watershed protection effort. 

(4) Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation, (Federal): Will provide some 
financial assistance for establishment of 
permanent type practices on the farms 
in the watershed. 

(5) Fish and Wildlife Service, (Fed- 
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eral): Will act in advisory capacity to 
the sportsmen’s interests in the watershed. 

(6) New York State Conservation De- 
partment: (a) Division of Lands and 
Forests: Through the Forest Practice Act, 
will assist landowners with forestry prac- 
tices, and will carry out watershed im- 
provement measures on the State lands. 
(b) Division of Fish and Game: The Bu- 
reau of Game will co-operate in planting 
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trees and shrubs. fencing and marsh de- 
velopment. The Bureau of Fish will pro- 


vide assistance to the sportsmen in 
planning and_ installing fish habitat 
improvements. 

(7) New York State Flood Control 


Commission: Will act in advisory ca- 
pacity in flood prevention work. 

What will be the benefits of this over- 
all 5-year watershed project? 


(1) A far greater security from floods: 
(2) community-wide benefits. including 
lower taxes because of decreased main- 
tenance costs of bridges. highways and 
utilities; (3) an opportunity to develop 
bottomlands along the river formerly sub- 
ject to floods, turning a liability into an 
asset; (4) the income of the farmers and 
woodlot owners should gradually increase 
because of conservation practices carried 
out. and thus benefit the community as a 
whole. 


As if laughing at these elaborate and 
serious efforts to harness it. following 
heavy rains. the Little Hoosick once again 
threatened the Valley on June 15th. espe- 
cially in the upstream tributaries, de- 
stroying a town bridge, plugging and 
washing out many culverts and highways. 
and carrying hundreds of tons of fertile 
topsoil down the river. 


This threat will always hang over the 
heads of our Valley residents. but it will 
diminish as they slowly advance in this 
truly democratic approach to a tremen- 
dous community problem. Hand in hand 
with the Federal. State. County and Town 
governments, these people are to shoulder 
their share of this venture in watershed 
development. The future looks bright. 
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URING 1954 the major program 

emphasis of the nearly 7,500 Cub 

Scout Packs, Boy Scout Troops 

and Explorer units in New York 
State is conservation of our natural re- 
sources. The result will be more than 
300,000 conservation good turns—for that 
is the number of boys and adults partici- 
pating in the Scouting program in the 
State. According to present statistics 
(June 1) more than two-thirds of all 
Scouts units in the State have already 
participated in conservation projects; 
summer camp and the fall months will 
provide opportunities for many more 
activities. 

The National Conservation Good Turn 
came about as the result of a request from 
the President of the United States to Dr. 
Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive. President Eisenhower asked the Boy 
Scouts to help “arouse public recognition 
of the need for adequate protection and 
wise management of our soil, water, min- 
eral, grass, forest and wildlife resources.” 

Governor Dewey was advised of the 
President’s letter and asked for help. The 
Scout Headquarters quickly recognized 
that the project must be a grassroots one, 
and geared to the needs and conserva- 
tion problems of local communities; the 
problems and their solutions around the 
State differ so widely that one State-wide 
program would have been most imprac- 
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tical. Moreover, to really understand the 
meaning of conservation—and what to do 
about it—Scouts must actually work on 
the land in their local communities. 

Consequently, the help of professional 
technicians was required, and Governor 
Dewey asked the Conservation Depart- 
ment to help in organizing State techni- 
cians to work with the Scouts. The result 
has been division of the State into re- 
gions—roughly corresponding to the De- 
partment’s Forest and Game Districts— 
with a Conservation liaison man and a 
Scout Executive liaison man in each Dis- 
trict to represent his agency in organiz- 
ing conservation projects. 

Thus any of the 46 Scout Councils in 
the State, or the 7.500 units, may get 
advice in their areas from professional 
technicians in selecting definite, purpose- 
ful conservation projects—and most im- 
portant, in getting the help necessary to 
carry out these activities. In addition, 
Soil Conservation Districts, sportmen’s 
clubs affiliated with the State Conserva- 
tion Council, the U. S. Extension Service, 
the U. S. Forest Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and conservation-minded 
individuals around the State have pro- 
vided and still are providing all kinds of 
help locally and State-wide. 

At the same time, it is the hope of the 
Scout Headquarters that the Conservation 
Good Turn will be of material assistance 





by Ted S. Pettit, 


Conservation Director, 
Boy Scouts of America 


Scouts planting trees 


to the State Division of Conservation Edu- 
cation, and other conservation agencies, 
in furthering their own programs. We in 
Scouting hope that by creating an inter- 
est in more than 300,000 boys and lead- 
ers, conservation agencies may capitalize 
on our efforts and successfully get across 
their objectives, methods and techniques 
to a significant segment of the State pop- 
ulation. Most of today’s Scouts will be 
tomorrow's voters, sportsmen, farmers, or 
even conservation technicians, and the 
right kind of attitude developed now will 
pay off in years to come. 

For example, many Scout camps in the 
State have incorporated hunter safety 
training as part of their regular camp 
programs. Using the instruction materials 
of the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica, supplemented by materials put out 
by the Conservation Department, thou- 
sands of older Scouts will be taught this 
summer how to handle guns safely. 

Another area of instruction for Scouts 
is in proper sportman-landowner rela- 
tions. Scouts are taught that the use of 
the outdoors is a privilege they can lose 
by abuse, and that much of the future 
of hunting and fishing depends upon good 
outdoor manners and the best kind of 
relations with the land owners. In this 
area Scouts are taught to: 

Always ask permission before entering 
private land; use care in crossing culti- 
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vated fields; close all gates behind them; 
use care in crossing fences; pass up shots 
if shooting might endanger a farmer’s 
family, stock or buildings; be careful 
with fire; pick up all refuse; keep gar- 
bage and. other - litter out-of streams, 
ponds or lakes; keep campsites, roadsides 
and recreation areas clean; recognize 
conservation agents as their friends; obey 
all conservation laws, and be true sports- 
men, taking no more fish and game than 
they can use. 

In addition to actual instruction, dem- 
onstrations and practice in Troops and 
in camp, the media of TV, radio and news- 
papers have co-operated to the utmost 
across the State to get the message of 
good outdoor manners and hunter safety 
across. Six one-minute TV sound films 
have been sent by Scout Headquarters to 
most of the stations in the State. The films 
have been produced with the co-operation 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service and the 
National Rifle Association. Radio spots 
and news stories have also been distrib- 
uted and used widely. 

It is, of course, not fair to all Scout 
groups across the State to select the ac- 
tivities of a very few to illustrate the 
scope of the Conservation Good Turn at 
the local level. But there seems no other 
way of showing how varied are the activi- 
ties carried out by boys and their leaders 
working under the guidance and with the 
help of professional technicians. 

Outstanding, for example, but typical 
of work done in other areas, was the 
planting of 40,000 shrubs by Scouts and 
Explorers of the Otschodela Council with 
leadquarters in Oneonta. Through the 
organizational efforts of Doug. Moore of 
the Scout Council Staff and Al. Hall, Dis- 
trict Game Manager of Stamford, 40,000 
multiflora rose, coral berry, hazel nut, 
cranberry, silky dogwood and basket wil- 
low were planted for cover and food for 
game birds and for stream improvement. 
Scouts and Explorers in the same Coun- 


cil are now busy on other stream improve- 
ment projects, such as building small log 
dams in trout streams. These dams help 
create pools for resting places and con- 
serve fish. 

Forestry projects are popular in many 
sections of the State. Typical of other 
areas is the program of the Seneca Coun- 
cil with headquarters in Olean. Scouts 
and Explorers on their Wolf Creek camp 
area have planted 11,000 white and red 
pine seedlings; started improvement of 
200 acres of forest land by proper thin- 
ning and removal of weed trees; devel- 
oped a timber management demonstration 
area. In addition, wildlife food shrubs 
have been planted, a wildlife management 
demonstration area has been developed, 
stream improvements have been made and 
hedge rows improved to provide more 
food and cover for game species. 

Scouts and Explorers of metropolitan 
areas are doing their part too. Although 
actual work on the land may be difficult 
in such places, suitable activities have 
been developed geared to the needs of 
the area. For example, Scouts in New 
York City are finding out about the water 
problems of their city. They have visited 
the watersheds, reservoirs, pumping sta- 
tions and purifying plants to see at first 
hand where their water comes from and 
the steps necessary to get it to the city. 
They have visited industries using large 
quantities of water to see how the water 
is treated before and after use, and what 
steps are taken to prevent pollution of 
river or bay. They have visited sewage 
treatment plants for the same purpose, 
and the American Museum of Natural 
History to discover, through exhibits, the 
relation of good farming and forestry 
practices to water supplies—and inciden- 
tally. to good fishing on inland streams 
and lakes. 

The Onondaga County Sportsmen’s 
Federation sponsored a_ conservation 
window exhibit contest for Scouts of the 
Syracuse area. Prizes were awarded to 
those Troops and Explorers that built the 
best exhibits showing the need for con- 
servation and some of the techniques in- 
volved. 

A project carried out by several Coun- 
cils in the central and Adirondack areas 
has been the construction and setting out 
of woodduck nesting boxes. These boxes 
have been built according to specifica- 
tions supplied by the State Conservation 
Department and the National Wildlife 
Federation, and an estimated 1.500 have 
been set out in woodduck breeding areas. 

Scout groups, too, have co-operated in 
the small marsh development program 
encouraged by the State Conservation De- 
partment, and several small marshes have 
been created on Scout-owned lands or on 
land owned by Scout parents or leaders. 


In some places Scouts have helped in the 
setting out of aquatic plants in marshes 
developed by sportsmen or other land- 
owners. These plants provide food and 
cover for waterfowl and muskrats. And 
in areas where snapping turtles are a 
threat to nesting ducks, Scout groups 
have built and operated traps to remove 
the turtles from the ponds or marshes 
and help guarantee the survival of the 
young birds. : 

During the winter months Explorers 
were active in some sections in working 
with Conservation Department Game 
Managers in releasing tagged snowshoe 
rabbits as part of an _ experimental 
program. 

In agricultural areas, soil conservation 
activities have played a prominent part 
in the Scout program. First, it is the ob- 
jective of all Scout Councils to make their 
campsites an outstanding example of 
good conservation practices, and the con- 
trol of erosion and siltation of streams 
and lakes has a high priority. In other 
sections, older Scouts and Explorers work 
on private or public land helping techni- 
cians or landowners lay out contour lines 
or terraces; planting grasses or shrubs 
to hold soil in place, or in other projects 
in soil conservation. 

But conservation is not all work; it has 
its elements of fun too. Several Councils, 
with help of fish technicians, have organ- 
ized pan fish derbies. The purpose of 
these projects is to help remove numer- 
ous sunfish or perch from warm water 
lakes in an effort to bring the fish popu- 
lation into better balance, and conse- 
quently to improve fishing. Studies have 
shown that in many waters pan fishes 
reproduce in tremendous numbers and 
compete with game fish for food. The re- 
sult is smaller fish and not much fun in 
fishing. While the derbies do not actually 
result in the removal of enough fish to 
balance the population, they do provide 
a means of teaching Scouts some of the 
elements of fish conservation. 


HESE are only some of the projects 

that have been undertaken across the 
State by Scouts this year. They show the 
scope of the program and the trend of 
what boys are learning by doing. But 
there is still much to be done and 
conservation will be emphasized in Scout- 
ing long after the “Good Turn Program” 
as such has reached a conclusion. The 
Boy Scouts of America will continue to 
use every means possible to make its 
membership aware of the need for the 
wise use of all natural resources. With 
the continued help of conservation agen- 
cies and conservation-minded individuals, 
Scouts of the State will be better informed 
citizens as they become the voters, sports- 
men or farmers of tomorrow. 
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The Plains, with deer, in 1892 





The same view, 1954 


The 


Moose River 


I. History and character 


HE Moose River Plains. in the 

southwestern part of the Adiron- 

dacks, are unusual. They are flat 

lands in a mountainous area, long 
time openings in a forest, and a winter 
concentration area for an unusually large 
number of deer. In addition, of course, 
they have figured prominently in propo- 
sals for water impoundment. They lie 
about the confluence of the Sumner River 
with the South Branch of the Moose Riv- 
er. about 12 miles by shank’s mare from 
the nearest public highway at Limekiln 
Lake. 

The soils are sands and gravels in con- 
siderable depth, very acid and very dry. 
The openings are covered by a dense mat 
of low shrubs, with a scattering of slow 
growing spruces to indicate the slow 
trend back to forest. The Plains once 
were forested, but the droughty soil has 
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Plains 


always given tree seedlings a hard life, 
so that disturbances that have removed 
the forest have left the area open for long 
periods of time. 

The first white man of record to see 
the Plains was Archibald Campbell. a 
surveyor running out the west boundary 
of the Totten and Crossfield Purchase, in 
1772. Guided by Mohawk Indians who 
had hunted in this country and who could 
tell him which streams led where, he 
crossed the South Branch (calling it the 
Canada Kill) and encountered “flat stony 
land, almost cleared.” It is interesting to 
note that Campbell also saw the Oswe- 
gatchie Plains that fall, referring to them 
as “burnt lands.” 

Perhaps the best description of the 
Plains and the probable reason for their 
non-forested appearance was made in 
1823 by another surveyor. Duncan Mce- 
Martin, Jr. of Broadalbin. 





“No. 15 .... the residue is plains—fir, 
pine, maple and shrubs of various kinds 
many of which bear fruit and must be 
both beautiful and fragrant in flower sea- 
son. Some open but dry prairie blue joint 
and other indigenous grasses.” 

“No. 17 nearly all an open and 
very handsome prairie except part of 
(southeast corner) which is timbered 
with pine fir tamarack. Note on all this 
prairie are fragments of ancient large 
white pines with which it evidently was 
once covered but destroyed perhaps firstly 
by wind then by annual fires by the In- 
dians yet continued.” 

A later record was made by Gilbert and 

Griffin, forest appraisers. in 1837: 
é . to the south bound of what is 
called the Indian Clearing containing 
from 6 to 8 hundred acres of land this 
place is supposed to have been the ren- 
dezvous of the Indians in the Revolution- 
ary War. It is covered with a small 
growth of brush from 2 to 3 feet high 
and is very level . some call this 
clearing a windfall... .” 

On MeMartin’s map is a note made in 
later years by O. L. Holley, Surveyor- 
General. regarding the Plains: “The lots 
included within the heavy lines in pencil 
have been sold to David Read of Burling- 
ton, Vt. & he is to commence settling with- 
in two years or forfeit the money and the 
land also.” 

There seems to be no record of actual 
settlement of the Plains until the 1890's 
when Wellington Kenwell took up his 
residence there. (His son Gerald still 
lives on Otter Brook.) One area that he 
ploughed near the Sumner River over 50 
years ago is still plainly to be seen. and 
it speaks volumes about the quality of the 
soil and the effects of disturbing it. In- 
fertile to start with, the soil was so ex- 
haused by the few croppings that even 
the weeds and shrubs which have suc- 
ceeded in invading the field are dwarfed 
and scattered. The field margins are 
abrupt and sunken. 

While the Plains have been protected 
from fire for many years. no one can stop 
the wind from blowing the trees down as 
it did in 1944, and again in 1950. Insects, 
too, have played their part in making 
changes. Listen to L. V. Lyon, writing 
about the forests of the Moose River coun- 
try in 1849: 

“Tt was supposed that these lands had 
spruce timber on them of value, but on 
examination I find this species of timber 
as also the Fir or Balsam, to be nearly 
all dead on a large portion of the lands— 
the blight (or whatever it may be called) 
is attributed by the ‘hunters’ to the leaves 
having been eaten off entirely by worms 
two years in succession some nine or ten 
years since.” 


—Ra.pu SMmitH 
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2. Deer on the Plains 


S noted above by Ralph Smith, there 
are few signs that Indians ever lived 
in this country. But the Plains apparently 
was a traditional deer hunting ground, 
still used in the 1820°s. And in 1891, Well- 
ington Kenwell, presumed to have been 
the first white settler on the Plains. found 
the deer plentiful and the hunting good. 
In fact, deer comprised a major part of 
the Kenwell family diet, and the abun- 
dance of this species attracted many hunt- 
ers and vacationers to the Kenwell board- 
ing house. They were fed venison. In 
addition, Mr. Kenwell killed many deer 
for the market—which was of course 
within the law in those days—but in spite 
of all this the deer population continued 
to increase. 

The first indication we have that there 
was trouble brewing for the deer popula- 
tion on the Plains was a record by Mr. 
Kenwell made in the winter of 1893. in 
which he noted that approximately 250 
deer died of starvation. disease or some 
unknown cause. Further records from the 
same source report that in 1894 the deer 
wintered comparatively well, although 
some died as late as May 22. and al- 
though Mr. Kenwell found 93 dead deer 
on the Plains —none of which had been 
shot or pulled down by predators. 

These reports of starving deer were 
relatively new. Such losses. however. 
were not restricted to the Moose River 
area. Other surveys conducted during 
1894 and 1895, representing “every 
minor locality” in the Adirondacks. in- 
dicated extensive winter deer mortality 
and aroused considerable concern. There 
was a general belief among guides and 
hunters that the animals died of starva- 
tion. But at that time. there was nothing 
to prove this conclusion. 

During the next few years following 


these heavy losses. the winters were un- 
usually mild, and so. very favorable for 


deer. Furthermore. during the period 
from 1904 to 1907 the heaviest cut of 


evergreen timber in the Adirondacks was 
made, resulting in improved food supplies 
for deer. As a result, Mr. Kenwell re- 
ported that the number of deer dying on 
the south branch of the Moose River, al- 
though considerable, was far below that 
of 1894-95, and that deaths were due in 
general merely to severe cold. “The fact 
is that on the south branch of the Moose 
River the deer increased more rapidly 
than they were killed off, and there is not 
enough food for so many.” 

That last remark, although made 50 


years ago, has a very contemporary ring. | 


In fact ever since the early 1890's, the 
effects of too many deer (in relation to 
available food) on the growth of the more 
palatable browse species had been noted 
by guides and hunters. At least 60 years 
ago it was reported that in the vicinity 
of the carcasses of winter-killed deer all 
the browse on evergreens and hardwood 
buds within reach had been entirely de- 
voured. It was also noted that ceriain 
species of evergreen, particularly cedar 
and hemlock. furnished a large part of 
the deer’s winter food, and that the 
ground hemlock (taxus canadensis) sup- 
plied a large part of their winter suste- 
nance. This low evergreen shrub was 
cropped closely wherever found. 
Wellington Kenwell reported that when 
he first knew the deer wintering area 
surrounding his home, ground hem- 


lock and hobble bush were so plentiful 
that hunters had to wade through them. 
Also plentiful and within easy reach of 
deer were white cedar and hemlock. But 
that was in 1891, and by about 1905 these 
species (now known to be among the best 
deer foods) were largely eliminated from 
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this area by the deer. At levels within 
reach of deer, they have been virtually 
absent over since. The hobble bush and 
ground hemlock are today rare species 
on the Plains, while white cedar and 
hemlock (except for rare stems which 
deer have missed) are present only as 
trees 60 or more years old. Nor did white 
pine escape. This species, although it has 
seeded infrequently since the late 1890°s 
and often reached a height from three to 
five feet, has been virtually killed off by 
excessive browsing before it could escape 
the reach of deer. 

It will be seen, then. that the browsing 
habits of deer from 1890 to date have 
been a contributing cause to the suppres- 
sion of the growth of palatable shrub and 
tree species on the Plains. The results 
have been, on occasion, catastrophic; in 
severe winters, the Plains have become a 
graveyard for deer of all ages. During 
the winter of 1946-47 losses due to starva- 
tion averaged 10 animals per square 
mile; during 1947-48, 20 per square 
mile; 1951-52. 12 per square mile. 

During a severe winter, deer from an 
area of about 82 square miles concentrate 
on an area of the Plains which is only 
about 15 square miles. Why? The answer 
is very simple: Just as you and I, when 
rough weather sets in, deer think first of 
shelter (which the Plains afford in great 
measure), and then of food. As indicated 
on the Plains and elsewhere in the Adir- 
ondacks, the primary consideration is 
shelter; and if food cannot be found in 
sheltered areas, the deer are likely to 
starve. Estimates of the deer population 
on the Plains area vary from about 1.000 
during a period when heavy starvation 
losses have reduced the population (such 
as from 1940 to 1948) to an estimated 
current population of at least 2,000 deer. 

—C. W. SEveRINcHAUS 
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CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT re- 

search project entitled “Experi- 

mental Carp Control” has been 

initiated under Dingell-Johnson 
Federal Aid funds. This study is being 
made to find, under conditions which 
prevail in New York, whether (1) carp 
control benefits game and pan fish and if 
so, in what manner and in which waters? 
And, (2) if the more desirable species 
are significantly benefited, will control 
be economically feasible? 

The carp (Cyprinus carpio) is a large 
member of the minnow family closely 
related to the gold fish. The fish has 
been utilized for food for many centuries 
in Asia, whence it was introduced into 
Europe during the 13th Century. In fact, 
carp farming is carried out on a large 
scale to this day in many countries to such 
an extent that this species is probably 
the most utilized fresh water fish in the 
world. 

The carp was established in the United 
States by a Federal stocking program in 
the 1870’s. The basic intentions were 
noble in that the fish was considered to 
be a food bonanza, and almost anyone 
who wanted carp got them. Now, we’ve 
really got them, but do we want them? 

While some phases of the life history 
of the carp have not been accurately de- 
termined, certain facts are known. The 
adults broadcast their eggs in shallow 
water amidst great commotion and splash- 
ing. The eggs hatch in a few days, after 
which the resulting young are rarely 
seen. Under favorable conditions a weight 
of a pound or more may be reached in 
two years. Males mature in two years. 
females in three. In common with all 
species of fish, the level of abundance 
varies but in suitable waters these popu- 
lations may assume problem proportions. 

The range of the carp in New York 
covers all but the Adirondack region. 
Large shallow lakes and sluggish streams 
are the most suitable, but carp inhabit 
many of our waters less optimum for the 
species. Large commercial catches are 
taken from the bays of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and certain inland waters. The 
carp is also abundant in the Finger Lakes. 
Oneida Lake, Chautauqua Lake and 
many of our reservoirs, while the Erie 
Canal system, the Mohawk, Hudson and 
St. Lawrence rivers and many small 
streams maintain large populations. 

Several states (including New York) 
have recently advertised the suitability of 
carp for sports fishing (see Conserva- 
tionist April-May, 1953). Available pam- 
phlets illustrate various methods of hook 
and line fishing, as well as bow and arrow 
fishing and spearing. The carp can also 
be taken through the ice of rivers and 
ponds with snatch hooks. 

Commercial fisheries for carp operate 
in many states, notably Wisconsin, Minne- 
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sota, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio 
and New York. Millions of pounds are 
sold annually in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and several southern cities. 
The fish sell as small, medium and jumbo, 
with local variations, the larger fish bring- 
ing the higher prices. 

The importance of a commercial fishery 
for carp cannot be overestimated in con- 
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sidering any control program for the spe- 
cies, but fishing for the market alone is 
not without its hazards. A large capital 
outlay, abundance of carp, suitable fish- 
ing locations, and a steady, paying mar- 
ket are all essential. 

The first task of the commercial seiner 
is to find suitable waters with abundant 
marketable fish—sometimes a difficult un- 
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dertaking. River and lake bottoms must 
be relatively free of obstructions and not 
too soft; either factor impedes or pre- 
vents efficient seining. Suitable shallow 
areas must be under constant surveillance 
during the fishing season and seined when 
the fish are there. A mere change in 
weather can upset the best laid plans. 
Some waters contain large populations 
of unmarketable, poor tasting fish which 
cannot be utilized unless held and fed 
for several weeks. Additional expense is 
often incurred even with good quality 
carp by the necessity for holding fish 
alive in suitable ponds or pens while 
awaiting favorable prices. Moreover. ini- 
tial capital outlay for a small operator 
may range from two to four thousand 
dollars. Equipment includes a 600 to 800- 
ft. seine, gas driven net puller, two or 
three boats, outboard motors, boots, wad- 
ers and rain gear, accessory gear, and 
a truck. Big operators can invest many 
thousands of dollars in deep, mile-long 
seines which are not readily transported 
from one body of water to another. Main- 
tenance and replacement costs are high. 

But even when all factors favor com- 
mercial operations, such a fishery does 
not result in elimination of carp or per- 
manent reduction in numbers. It does, 
however, provide a form of semi-control 
and utilizes a valuable resource. 

Even control by State-employed net- 
ting crews—free to operate anywhere at 
any time—is beset with difficulties. Gill 
nets are ineffective except under specially 
favorable circumstances, and carp will 
not readily lead into trap nets in most 
waters. Poisoning is effective only in 
small waters and then only if reinfesta- 
tion cannot occur from connecting waters. 
The seine, then, remains as the backbone 
of present day control efforts. And un- 
fortunately, the younger fish are not sus- 
ceptible to seining. 

Three states (Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa) have been engaged in inten- 
sive carp control operations for many 
years. Their carp problems appear to be 


greater than ours due to the fact that 
many of their waters are particularly 
well suited to the species. Analysis of 
Wisconsin catch records (millions of 
pounds taken annually) has revealed 
some interesting facts concerning the ef- 
fect of control upon the carp population 
itself. No single operation or series of 
control operations has resulted in perma- 
nent control. The first effect of seining, 
in some waters at least, is an increase of 
growth rate of the remaining carp due 
probably to a lessening of competition. 
When the adult population is consider- 
ably reduced by seining operations, 
spawning success and/or survival of 
young carp appears to be favored. This 
phenomenon has been referred to as an 
“explosion” in reproduction and survival. 

The cycle is apparently a natural one. 
An abundance of young carp is often an 
indication of a sparse adult population, 
and vice versa. In a given body of water 
the majority of carp are usually of the 
same age, and peak populations of large 
carp appear only at intervals of several 
years. Netting may cause an actual speed- 
up of the cycle. In other words, control 
operations may actually encourage carp 
abundance, thus necessitating a greater 
degree of control. The larger fish can, 
of course, be reduced as they reappear 
periodically, dependent upon seining ef- 
ficiency. 

However, very intensive control opera- 
tions may, in certain large waters, re- 
duce the reproductive potential—for two 
possible reasons: Too few adult carp may 
remain to restock adequately the lake, 
and more desirable species may effect a 
partial natural control by replacing the 
carp population. 

The relationships between carp and 
other fish and between carp control and 
resulting effect on game and pan species 
are poorly understood at present. Wis- 
consin control efforts are based upon the 
assumption that carp are harmful when 
overabundant but harmless when present 
in moderate numbers only. Carp are 
present in many waters in which fishing 
is good and vegetation is abundant, but 
the fish is apparently capable of destroy- 
ing gross vegetation in certain waters, 
and may rile the water. Serious food 
competition may also take place where 
carp are overabundant. 

On the credit side of the ledger, young 
carp undoubtedly serve as food for more 
desirable species, although rapid growth 
tends to remove them as a source of food 
during the first summer, after which they 
are too large for most game fish to swal- 
low. In addition, the destruction of shal- 
low water aquatic plants may release nu- 
trients which favor growth of algae and 
production of microscopic open water 
food organisms. 


Actually, the carp appears to occupy 


an ecological niche somewhat apart from 
that required by game fish. Only when 
the carp becomes overabundant does seri- 
ous competition appear to take place. 

Prior to initiating the experimental 
carp control research project, the Con- 
servation Department attempted at least 
partial control of the species through en- 
couraging commercial fishing and greater 
utilization of carp by sportsmen. It is 
recognized while such control measures 
continue to be stressed, that a real solu- 
tion to the problem depends upon (1) 
clarification of the relationship between 
carp and more desirable fish species and 
(2) determination of the economic prac- 
ticability of control measures, in the 
event such control proves to be signifi- 
cantly beneficial as a management mea- 
sure. To this end, the program will in- 
corporate the following basic objectives: 

1. Intensive seining of selected waters 
to be carried out for several years. Analy- 
sis of the catch and cost of operation 
will be made. 

2. An attempt to determine more clear- 
ly the effect of control on the carp itself. 
In this respect, growth rates and the size 
and age composition of the catch will be 
analyzed. The whereabouts of young carp 
will be determined if possible, with an 
eye toward devising new methods of con- 
trol. 

3. Determination of the effect of con- 
trol on game and pan fish by age and 
growth studies and population estimates. 
Degree of competition and the role of the 
carp as a forage fish will be determined 
by stomach analysis. This third set of 
objectives actually encompasses the cen- 
tral purpose of any carp control project. 
Does control benefit game and pan fish? 
How? In what waters? 

4. A general analysis of vegetative 
changes, based primarily on criteria al- 
ready established by others studies. 

5. Development of better methods of 
control as time permits. Electric devices 
appear to offer the greatest chance for 
success at present. 

In securing this information, selected 
waters will be intensively netted. Such 
waters must contain large populations of 
carp and be separated from connecting 
waters which might permit reinfestation. 
Two such systems have been chosen for 
the basic studies, although several other 
waters will also be netted as time per- 
mits. East Masonville Lake (30 acres, in 
Delaware County) will be used to test 
the relationship between carp control and 
vegetation. Aquatic plants are entirely 
lacking at present. A more detailed study 
will be carried out in Lakes Waneta (812 
acres} and Lamoka (588 acres) in 
Schuyler County, where the large popula- 
tion of carp is considered to be a prob- 
lem by local sportsmen. 

—Howarp A. Loes, Aquatic Biologist 
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Frontispiece of ship’s log —The Bark 
Union of Sag Harbor. Before her return 
to home port three years later (August 
12, 1867), she hunted whales over thou- 
sands of miles of the South Atlantic; one 
of her crew died and was buried at sea: 
three others deserted ship: her small 
boats were stove by rampaging whales 
and the men rescued from the sea. Her 
voyage was typical of this era of “Wood- 
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Coast and in many an attic of old family 
homes in the Hamptons and Sag Harbor 
on eastern Long Island. Yet. of all the 
“attic stories” of early Colonial days, few 
can match the tales of the harpoons or of 
the men who used them three hundred 
years ago to track down in small boats 
and kill whales—the biggest creatures 
ever to live on this earth. 

The story of whaling on eastern Long 
Island began, according to the record. al- 
most from the day in 1640 when a small 
group of New Englanders, finding the 
earth fertile, the fishing good and plenty 
of whales off shore, decided this was 
their new home. Nor were the whales least 
in their calculations, for in their day the 
money realized from the sale of whale 
oil and whalebone to an English market 
represented about all the hard cash they 
could expect. and all they needed to pur- 
chase the few essentials they could 
neither make nor grow for themselves. 
Thus shore whaling on eastern Long Is- 
land was early a major industry. and in 
1644 the settlers, according to East 
Hampton town records, divided them- 
selves into four groups or wards. eleven 
persons in each ward to “attend to drift 
whales cast ashore.” When such a whale 
was found washed up by the sea. regula- 
tions provided that “every inhabitant with 
his child or servant that is above sixteen 
years of age shall share equally in the 
products except the two men appointed 
to cut the whale up and these two shall 
have two shares each.” 

But as severe as are the winter storms 
along the shores of eastern Long Island. 
far too few whales were stranded to suit 
the early settlers. Moreover. they were 
learning from their Indian neighbors that 
it wasn’t necessary to wait upon the whims 
of winds and waves to cast “drift whales” 
upon the shore. Long adept at off shore 
whaling. the Indians pursued the mon- 
sters in frail canoes and killed them with 
stone tipped arrows and spears. Then 
too, the early Long Islanders had wit- 
nessed or knew of the shore whaling car- 
ried on by Massachusetts Bay settlers, 
and shortly boats were fitted up to launch 
through the surf, crews assembled and 
watchers appointed to keep constant vigil 
from lookout points atop tall spars erected 
on sand dunes along shore. With the 
sighting of a whale off shore, the watcher 


Left: Typical entries in the log by Sec- 
ond Mate Penny. A running account of 
whales taken and lost was kept on the 
page margins by inking in sketches. A 
tail alone indicated the whale was lost 
in the chase; sketch of a whole whale 
meant success; the amount of oil realized 
noted alongside. This cruise took 721 bls. 


Right: Roster of officers and crew of the 


whaling ship Bark Union of Sag Harbor. 
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gave the signal by running up a flag or 
whale weft and every man, woman and 
child able to get to the beach rallied to 
the cry of “whale off.” Then began the 
pursuit of the monster, often weighing 
75 to 100 tons, capable and eager, if the 
opportunity offered, to crush men and 
boat with a single crashing sweep of his 
flukes or, in the case of a sperm whale, 
the snap of his jaws; no hunters ever 
faced greater odds and it’s a testament 
to their courage and skill that so few 
perished in the chase. A good part of 
that skill, however, consisted of careful 
preparation and complete acceptance by 
the boat crew of the skipper’s orders. 

The skiffs themselves were not large. 
They averaged about 28 feet in length 
with a six-foot beam. They were strongly 
built though, and of a_high-gunneled. 
double-ender design constructed to ride 
a heavy sea, maneuver well, and espe- 
cially adapted for launching from the 
beach and getting off through the surf. 

Once at the beach in answer to the 
rallying cry, the five-man crew took their 
places at the positions they were to row 
and awaited the captain’s orders to launch 
through the surf. The captain always 
handled the steering oar aft and once 
under way was the only one who could 
see where they were headed. His crew 
consisted of a harpooner, the second most 
experienced man in the boat. whose posi- 
tion was forward. He pulled the har- 
pooneer oar. Next aft was the bow-oars- 
man who had the added responsibility of 
tending the sail (used whenever possible 
to run downwind on the whale). In the 
next seat aft was the midship oarsman. 
He just rowed; anybody with courage and 
a strong back could take that position. 
Aft of him was the tub-oarsman—so 
called because it was his additional duty 
to tend the 100 to 200 fathoms of manila 
line coiled in tubs at his feet. Then came 
the stroke or leading oarsman. He set 
the rowing pace according to the cap- 
tain’s directions and often assisted in haul- 
ing on the line after a whale had been 
ironed (harpooned). 

The captain did his best to keep track 
of the whale which normally surfaced 
to blow at regular intervals. and the 
boat’s course was laid to intercept that 
of the whale. Right whales were the most 
common off Long Island’s shore and since 
they habitually attacked with their flukes. 
great care was taken to approach near 
the head. Sperm whales, seldom taken 
by shore whalers, attacked with their 
jaws, flipping over to swim on their backs 
in the process. This species, unlike the 
right whale, was approached from the 
rear. In either case, the stroke was main- 
tained until the boat was almost on the 
huge beast, whereupon the captain gave 
the order to “back her” and the har- 
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pooner, already in position in the bow. 
struck the whale hard back of the head. 
A good strike buried the barbed harpoon 
and its wrought iron shaft to its full 30- 
inch length or to the socket joining with 
the six-foot hickory harpoon handle. 

It was at this junction of hickory handle 
with harpoon shaft that the manila line 
was secured by hitches. leading from 
there up the handle where it was fastened 
by several turns of stout cord. After a 
good strike had sunk the harpoon “into 
the hitches” no crewman needed to be 
further concerned, for a while at least, 
with rowing, for boat and crew were off 
for a wild, spray drenching ride as the 
75- to 100-ton whale called upon its tre- 
mendous strength in a mad dash across 








the broad surface of the sea. 

Immediately upon “fastening onto a 
whale” the captain gave up his position 
as steersman and went forward to take 
up the killing lance. The harpooner went 
aft. trading positions with the captain, 
and handled the line which payed out 
from the tubs to a turn around a snubber, 
bollard or loggerhead astern, thence 
stretching forward the length of the boat 
and out through a lead-lined notch at the 
bow. An essential piece of equipment 
astern was a pail for pouring water over 
the bollard, chaffed to smoking heat by 
the fast running line. Meanwhile the 
skipper had a hatchet handy at the bow 
to cut the line in the event the whale, 
at the end of his tether, decided to sound, 
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taking whale boat and crew along. 
Though the chase might last hours, com- 
paratively few whales were lost in that 
manner and gradually the crew would 
retrieve line, bringing the boat up close 
to its quarry and the experienced lancing 
hand of the captain. The lance. pictured 
in this article among the whaling weap- 
ons, was a keen-edged, flat. oval shaped 
steel blade used with great dexterity by 
experienced whalers to administer lethal 
wounds to heart or lungs. The inexperi- 
enced lancer seldom survived to improve 
his technique, but when properly han- 
dled the lance brought a quick end to 
the battle. 

Then the backbreaking grind of tow- 
ing the whale back to shore began. Often 


Harpoons, lances, blubber spades, oil ladles, weights, block 
and tackle and other implements of early Long Island 
whalers on exhibit at the Sag Harbor Whaling Museum. 


Whale blubber was tried-out aboard ship in kettles like 
these and the oil stored in the hold in wooden barrels. 
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the whale would have towed the boat 
miles to sea and only strong hands on 
the oars were available as power to re- 
turn. Once beached, there came the hard- 
est work of all; removal and cutting up 
(flensing) the blubber for transfer to the 
trying works where the whale oil was 
boiled out in much the same fashion as 
lard is made from pork fat. Huge iron 
kettles were set up and a roaring fire 
kept burning during the three to four 
days of steady boiling necessary to try 
eut all the whale’s blubber. This was a 
hot. greasy and arduous operation made 
bearable only because of anticipation of 
good profit and liberal awards of rum to 
the workers. But worst, from the towns- 
folks’ point of view, was the odor, and 
in 1669 the Village of Southampton is- 
sued a court order stipulating that. 
“whereas the trying out of oyle so near 
the street and houses. is soe extreme noy- 
some to all passers by, especially to those 
not accustomed to the sent thereof. and 
is considered hurtful to the health of the 
people, and is very dangerous (if oyle 
should fire) for firing houses and hay- 
stacks, the cort doth order that noe per- 
son after this present yeare shall try any 
oyle in this towne nearer than twenty 
five poles from main street, under pen- 
alty of paying five pounds fine.” 





x 

Nevertheless, shore whaling off the 
beaches of eastern Long Island was agres- 
sively prosecuted from about 1650 to 1760 
with shore whaling companies operating 
at Southampton, Mecox, Sagg (Sag Har- 
bor) and East Hampton. The importance 
of the industry to the community is clear 
from an entry in the East Hampton Town 
Records dated August 10, 1675: “It is 
agrede and concluded by the inhabitants 
of this towne that Mr. John Laughton 
shall kepe scoole and teach the children 
to reade and write for this one yeere and 
to begin the next second day being the 
sixteenth of this Instant and soe to kepe 
untill the last of Desember next and then 
to breake off by reason of the Whale De- 
signe untill the first of Aprill next Ensu- 
ing and then to begin againe to kepe 
scoole to make upp the time of one whole 
yeare for which service the Town have 
agrede to give unto Mr. Laughton the full 
sum of fortie shilling a month and his 
Dyet.” 

Meanwhile, however, the seamen of 
Nantucket were writing a new chapter in 
American whaling. They were building 
higger boats capable of going further off 
shore for cruises of several weeks. 
Whales, they found, were more plentiful 
off shore, particularly sperm whales, 
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prized for their superior and more valu- 
able oil. At first whale blubber was 
brought back to shore for trying out but 
about 1743 the practice of trying out 
blubber in brick furnaces constructed on 
the ship’s decks was begun. The practice 
spread to New Bedford and New London, 
now famous for their role in deep sea 
whaling, and about 1760, to Sag Harbor. 

At first the deep sea whalers hugged 
the American coastline pretty closely but 
within a few years the lure of more 
whales and greater profit took Long Is- 
land whalers north into the Arctic, south 
off the coast of Brazil and ultimately 
around Cape Horn into the South Pacific. 

Thus the emphasis changed and though 
shore whaling continued on eastern Long 
Island, deep sea whaling rapidly ex- 
panded. with Sag Harbor the chief port. 
The brig “Lucy.” a whaling ship of 150 
tons, was the first Sag Harbor ship to 
put out to sea for an extended voyage. 
She returned in less than a year with 360 
barrels of oil. but more importantly she 
set the stage for the emergence of Sag 
Harbor as one of the major whaling ports 
of the country. By 1806 the records of 
entry at Sag Harbor showed the arrival 
on May 26 of the “Minerva” with a cargo 
of 1.200 barrels of oil; June 28 the “Al- 
knomack.” 1.300 barrels of oil; June 28, 
“Abigail.” 1.300 barrels of oil: June 29, 
“Warren.” 1.700 barrels: June 29. “Bra- 
zil,” 1,300 barrels of oil. By 1843 there 
were 31 whaling ships operating out of 
Sag Harbor. bringing in 4,959 barrels of 
sperm oil, 58.050 barrels of right whale 
oil and 512,344 pounds of whalebone. 
1847 is considered to have been the best 
year for the Sag Harbor fleet. There were 
32 arrivals that season bringing in nearly 
4.000 barrels of sperm oil. 63.712 barrels 
of right whale oil and 605.712 pounds of 
whalebone, having an aggregate value 
of $996.413.90. 

Something of the romance was lost, of 
course, when Long Island whaling turned 
from the small community off shore chase 
to the much more complex. big company 
deep sea whaling. but no one should 
think that shipping aboard a deep sea 
whaler was a quiet. secure way of mak- 
ing a living. On the contrary, almost all 
the risks of shore whaling were met and, 
in addition, the deep sea whaler needed 
an uncommon measure of hardihood and 
endurance. He could be sure, to begin 
with, that he would not see his family 
for about four years—and there was a 
good chance he might never see them 
again. On the other hand. he could be 
certain that he would see some remote 
parts of the world, since favorite whal- 
ing grounds stretched from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic in both the Pacific and 
Atlantic,..including areas around the 
Southern Falkland Islands, Dependen- 


cies, South Georgia. South Shetland Is- 
lands, Graham’s Land, South Orkney, 
Davis Straits and South Sandwich Is- 
lands, to name a few. Nor was such a 
ship any place for a man in frail health. 
Some of the better organized companies 
provided a surgeon aboard their ships 
but many had only a medicine chest with 
a booklet of directions which the captain 
studied in case a man fell ill. If the symp- 
toms the patient exhibited matched any- 
thing listed in the book, he was a lucky 
whaler: if not, chances were he was a 
dead one. 

Moreover, there were few civilized 
ports on the whaler’s route and even these 
were avoided if possible, for experience 
had shown that the crew would desert. 
after a year or two at sea, if given the 
opportunity. Nor was the chase less haz- 
ardous. The same small boats were used 
as for off shore whaling, and the whales 
were just as likely to crush a boat with 
a blow of flukes or a snap of jaws. Even 
the big ships were not immune; in 1819 
the “Essex” out of Nantucket was at- 
tacked by a sperm whale. The whale 
rammed the ship on the starboard bow, 
starting the seams; passed under her, 
turned and rammed her again from the 
other direction, completely stoving in the 
bow and sinking the ship. The crew took 
to the small open boats, where they spent 
the next 90 days before being picked up. 

It was an exciting life and when whales 
were found, a profitable one. The crew- 
man received some wages and a share in 
the proceeds. And of course the industry 
meant work for shipbuilders, sail mak- 
ers. chandlers, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and many other tradesmen. In 1847 there 
were 1.800 men employed in Sag Harbor 
in the whaling industry and a total of 64 
ships operating from that port, all adding 
up to an estimated $25,000,000 business. 

But that was the turning of the tide. 
Many factors contributed to the decline 
of whaling by Long Islanders and their 
brothers from Nantucket, New Bedford 
and New London. The Revolutionary War 
took a heavy toll of whaling ships and 
the California gold rush an equally heavy 
toll of experienced crewmen. Whales be- 
came increasingly harder to find, and the 
expense of cruising farther and farther 
to make a profitable catch began to dis- 
courage the ship owners. 

And then finally came the discovery of 
petroleum. That broke the market for 
whale oil. and there was no further in- 
centive in this country to put to sea for 
whales. American whaling declined and 
died. But the role that whaling played 
in the settlement and growth of the Long 
Island will never be forgotten—nor will 
the tales of the harpoons in the attics or 
of the men who used them. 

—AL. BROMLEY 
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Common Sunrisu (Lepomis gibbosus): This is the 
“punkinseed.” found in most New York waters. It is readily 
identifiable by the small fleck of red on margin of gill 
Under the best conditions of fertile. 


Jowland lakes (Oneida is a good example) these fish fre- 


cover (“ear flap”). 


quently reach eight-inch size. but in most waters remain 
much smaller. Some Adirondack lakes have native popu- 
lations of tiny In Cranberry Lake they are fed 
In general. lakes. marshes and 


sunfish. 
upon by brook trout. 
sluggish streams are the preferred habitats. 


Sun 


CATTERED about this planet are many fishes known by 
the name of sunfish. There is a large marine fish, some- 
times weighing as much as a good sized bull, which re- 
ceived the name because it suns itself at the surface of 

the sea. It is extremely stupid. and perhaps to compensate for 
this has a thick protective coating of grisle. though it may be 
harpooned on occasion. The sunfishes shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations are never found in salt water, are not large 
enough to be taken by this method of fishing, and furthermore. 
they are bright. They are members of the North American 
family of fishes known as Centrarchidae, which family includes 
the black basses. 

The zoological status of the tribe may help explain their 
gamy behavior. At least it is nicer to think that their persistent 
pugnacity stems from the adaptation of being nest-building 
fishes—rather than from just plain mean dispositions. If you 
have ever had a six-inch sunfish bite your toe when you wade 
near its nest. bear in mind he probably had nothing against you 


Love-EARED Sunrisu (Lepomis megalotis peltastes): 
The New York range is restricted to a few streams in the 
western part of the State. The Lake Ontario watershed bio- 
logical survey seined numerous specimens in Oak Orchard 
and Johnson creeks. Although a beautiful fish, this little 


sunfish has practically no angling value, as the largest 


ones seldom exceed five inches in our water. 
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fishes are bright 


personally. Just as a kingbird will fly at a crow that comes 


near his home territory. so will one of these brave little fishes 
do his best to drive away intruders. Their success in defending 
the cleared, round spots called sunfish “nests” is evidently 
excellent, for most of our waters teem with the resulting 
progeny. 

Sunfish appear to have progressed far toward solving the 
problems of life in our modern civilization. Heavy fishing 
pressure, cottage-colony shore lines. motor boat traffic and 
many other disturbances to fish life generally find the local 
In fact, fisheries biologists 
have frequently claimed that there is even a strong tendency 


sunfish resource highly solvent. 


toward overpopulation by sunfish, which are competitors for 
food with certain larger, more desirable games species. From 
time to time these biologists appeal to anglers to catch, take 
home and fry, and consume more sunfish—but with little suc- 
cess. The worse the overpopulation. the smaller these clever 

(Continued on page 24) 


On the back cover 


Srottep SunrisH (Enneacanthus gloriosus): The New 
York range includes only a few streams of the Delaware 
Watershed. The small size, rarely up to three inches, 
places this species entirely out of the hook and line class. 
although aquarium fanciers have shown considerable in- 
terest in it. On Long Island is found a closely related 
sunfish Enneacanthus obesus (not illustrated). 
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HE more a physician knows about 
his patient the better is his diag- 
nosis. And without an accurate 
diagnosis of the illness (if any), 
attempts at therapy will be more or less 
ineffectual — possibly even downright 
harmful. In many troublesome cases, 
physicians like to send their patients to 
hospitals, where observations can be 
made around the clock and adequate 
equipment is readily available. 

The more we know about individual 
lakes, ponds and streams, the better job 
we can do in diagnosing their fishing 
ills and in planning for their better man- 
agement. We can’t send lakes and 
streams to any hospital “for observa- 
tion,” but we can send a mobile unit to 
them for the same purpose. This the 
Conservation Department plans to do 
during the next three years. 

This survey is not planned as a 
blanket operation, as was the original 
14-year biological survey carried on by 
the Department from 1926 to 1939. 
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Biologists checking aquatic food organisms 


Rather, it is designed to fill gaps in 
present information, supplement inade- 
quate records and, generally, to include 
those waters for which better manage- 
ment is most needed and most likely to 
be achieved as the result of better in- 
formation. Where present information 
and management are adequate, recheck- 
ing would be needless duplication of ef- 
fort and will be avoided. In general, the 
objective is to “tend to the sick and let 
the well alone.” 

The original survey provided extensive 
(in fact, State-wide) and extremely valu- 
able information on our fishing waters— 
information almost, if not quite, as valu- 
able today as when recorded. Neverthe- 
less, any pretense that it will serve 
indefinitely as a basis for the State’s 
fish management program would be as 
absurd as trying to run a modern li- 
brary without buying any new books. 
While changes affecting water areas take 
place relatively slowly, many changes, 
some of them extensive, have occurred 


since termination of the original survey 
in 1939. Physical changes are most ap- 
parent on streams and are principally 
caused by varied land use and by floods. 
Productivity of many lakes and ponds 
for fishing has been considerably altered 
by changes in relative abundance of spe- 
cies present or by introduction of new 
species. In addition, in some instances 
fuller information than could be secured 
during the original survey has proved to 
be necessary as basis for needed man- 
agement. 

Further, the objective of the original 
survey to place on record an accurate 
inventory of the environment and fish 
production potential of every water in 
the State likely to be of public inerest 
was never completely realized. With 
available resources, coverage of lakes. 
ponds and reservoirs was more or less 
incomplete for most watersheds, espe- 
cially for the Adirondack areas where 
ponded water is extensive and much of 
it difficult to reach. Likewise, 
streams were covered less thoroughly 
than would have been desirable. 

And aside from limitations in physi- 
cal coverage, information recorded was 
sometimes less significant than it could 
be today partly because of improved 
equipment now available, partly because 
of some evolution in ideas of what in- 
formation is most significant in formulat- 
ing a management program. In equip- 
ment, for example, the thermister and 
the pack-back shocker may be mentioned 
as tools allowing acquisition of certain 
types of information more efficiently, 
more completely and in some instances 
more accurately than was_ possible 
previous to their development. The 
thermister, practically speaking, allows 
the recording of deep-water temperatures 
by pressing a button. (The button-presser 
does have to be in a boat at the point 
the temperature is taken.) The pack- 
back shocker provides a way of obtain- 
ing relatively accurate information about 
fish populations quickly in small to 
medium-sized streams, including those 
which are some distance from any road. 
(See article on use of the electric 
shocker, last issue. ) 

Finally, given the same information, 
interpretation of results for management 
recommendations would be different to- 
day than during the span of time from 
1926 to 1939. Basic research in fisheries 
has provided reasons for changes in em- 
phasis in stocking recommendations and 
for new possibilities in other types of 
management. For this reason, as each 
area is covered by the new survey, the 
entire list of waters is to be reviewed for 
up-to-date revision of stocking and other 
management recommendations. 

Lest the above leave the impression 


some 
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that records and fish management recom- 
mendations for the waters of the State 
are essentially the same now as provided 
by the original survey, an emphatic state- 
ment to the contrary is in order. One 
important reason why the present survey 
can plan for considerably less than 100 
per cent coverage of waters is that ex- 
tensive additions to, and rechecks of, 
original survey data have been made by 
fisheries personnel since 1939. In par- 
ticular, thorough studies of a great many 
lakes, ponds and streams by the fisheries 
district personnel have served to modern- 
ize stocking and other management pro- 
grams for many important fishing waters. 
For example, although no accurate count 
is available, it is estimated that at least 
half the original stocking recommenda- 
tions have been altered on the basis of 
new information since originally made. 


As to mechanics and organization of 
the survey, field operations will be under 
direction of the heads of the fisheries 
districts, with general co-ordination from 
the Albany office. While long-term proj- 
ects, other pressing field work and office 
routines cannot be neglected. regular dis. 
trict personnel will be occupied primarily 
with the survey. In addition, a dozen 
field men will be employed on a tempo- 
rary basis for this work exclusively. 


If, as a consequence of preoccupation 
in the field with the survey program, 
your own or your club’s current fishery 
problem fails to receive immediate at- 
tention, we ask your indulgence. We 
believe the field crews will be giving you 
productive service on the survey. 


By districts and watersheds, coverage 
the first season is planned as follows: 


1. Western; The Genesee Watershed, 
originally surveyed in 1926. 2. Ontario- 
St. Lawrence; The Black River Water- 
shed, surveyed in 1931. 3. Adirondack; 
The Lake Champlain Watershed, and 
(we hope) a beginning on the St. Law- 
rence Watershed, originally surveyed in 
1929 and 1930. 4. Central; The Susque- 
hanna Watershed, surveyed in 1935. 5. 
Southern; The Long Island Watershed 
and a part of the Lower Hudson, sur- 
veyed in 1938 and 1936, respectively. 

With employment of some new equip- 
ment, new techniques and the improved 
background provided by recent fisheries 
research, we intend to place New York 
fish management and fishing on a more 
consistent, sounder, more productive 
basis. We do not expect to accomplish 
any miracles. We do expect to bring 
information basic to fish management 
up-to-date so that handling of fisheries 
problems can be accomplished with ap- 
proximately equal adequacy for all pub- 
lic fishing waters. 


—C. W. Greene, Sr. Aquatic Biologist 


High hawks 


low hawks 


AWKS and eagles have 
evoked more controver- 
sy than any other group 
of non-game birds. 
There are ardent cham- 
pions on both sides, 
feelings often run high, and each faction 
has cause for its convictions. As with 
many other controversies, a basic lack of 
knowledge is largely responsible for the 
wide divergence in views. 

Colonists who made their homes in the 
great forests of the East found an abun- 
dance of Cooper’s hawks and goshawks 
ready to prey on their slow and stupid 
poultry, and before long every hawk or 
eagle seen within gun range was met 
with a charge of shot. But axe and saw 
soon cleared much of the forest and 
the “bird-hawks”—the Cooper’s, sharp- 
shinned, and goshawks—began to be re- 
placed bv the mouse-eating, broad-winged 
species. To most men, however, a hawk 
was a hawk, and the only good hawk was 
a dead one. The shooting of all hawks 
and eagles continued to be common prac- 
tice. 

Eventually, a few pioneers (who may 
have had a history of persecution them- 
selves) began to question the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of all hawks and eagles. 
Attempts were made to get the facts and 
within relatively recent times, scientific 
methods have made it possible to deter- 
mine which among the hawks and eagles 
deserve to be protected. 

Dead hawks were submitted to scien- 
tists for stomach content analysis. Parts 
of their undigested food. such as fur, 
feathers, and bones, which had been re- 
gurgitated as pellets were also collected 
and examined. The accumulated findings 
gave rise to a new viewpoint on hawks 
and eagles. 

It was found that the three species that 
consistently preyed on game, poultry. and 
small birds were the Cooper’s, sharp- 
shinned and goshawk. The sharp-shinned 
feeds extensively on song birds and small 
woodland mammals. The Cooper’s hawk 
will take song birds, but is powerful 
enough to take poultry and game as well. 
The last, the goshawk, is now quite rare 
in New York state, nesting only in lim- 
ited numbers in the deeply forested areas. 
It is a powerful bird and kills with ease 





such large prey as grouse and rabbits. 

These hawks are seldom seen, even 
where fairly common. They are low, rap- 
idly flying birds and almost never, except 
during migration, rise above tree top 
level. Their form, the short rounded 
wings and long tails, together with their 
alternating flapping-gliding flight serves 
to identify them. 

These three species are considered suf- 
ficiently detrimental to man’s economy so 
as to deserve no legal protection. 

The findings, in addition to condemn- 
ing the bird-hawks, exonerated the other 
species. The high soaring red-tailed 
hawks, red-shouldered hawks, broad- 
winged hawks, rough-legged hawks; the 
hedge-hopping marsh hawks; the colorful 
and mis-named “sparrow” hawks, etc. 
were proven to be primarily beneficial to 
man in their feeding habits. Through the 
activities of these birds millions of harm- 
ful rodents are destroyed annually. In our 
lakes and streams the ospreys help con- 
trol the rough fish. Turkey vultures and 
eagles feed extensively on carrion; the 
bald eagle prefers dead fish. 

On the basis of these facts, all hawks 
and eagles (with the exception of the 
above named bird-hawks) are protected 
by the Conservation Law of N. Y. State. 
But in spite of the law, there are people 
today who consider all hawks and eagles 
“bad” birds and continue to destroy them. 
Their ranks are thinning, however. Many 
people are developing an enlightened 
viewpoint towards these birds, and we 
know from our mail that many others 
would do the same provided they had the 
necessary information — particularly an 
ability to recognize the various species. 
For this reason, and also because New 
Yorkers have a unique opportunity to 
observe hawks along two major migra- 
tion routes (one in the Rochester-Lake 
Plains area, and the other over eastern 
Long Island) we are running the follow- 
ing series of paintings. Flying forms are 
shown in black and white, since color is 
difficult to determine against the sky and 
identification must be made largely by 
pattern and shape. 

The second series of paintings will ap- 
pear in the next issue of THE CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. 


—WayNeE TRIMM 
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Hawks and Eagles o 


a 


SHARP-SHINNED HAWK—Not Protected 
Accipiter striatus velox 


Length M 10-12, F 12-14 inches LCN, Mi 






Ler 





COOPERS HAWK—Not Protected 
Accipiter cooperit 


Length M 14-18, F 18-20 inches LCN, Mi 






= cosHAwK—Not Protected 
- Accipiter gentilis atricapillus 
~ Length M 20-22, F 22-26 inches RN, Mi 





SPARROW HAWK OR KESTREL 
Falco spaverius 
Length M 9-11, F 10-12 inches LCN, Mi 
KEY OR LEGEND 
M — Male 
F — Female 
A — Adult 
Im — Immature 
LC — Locally common 
R — Rare 
N — Nesting in N.Y. State 
Mi — Migrates through N.Y. State 
PIGEON HAWK OR MERLIN ‘ 
Falco columbarius columbarius (All hawks and eagles are protected by law in N.Y. State except the Sharp- 
vength M 10-11, F 11-13.5 RN, Mi shinned, Coopers, and Goshawk. See above) 












of New York 


f 
' 
PEREGRINE FALCON OR DUCK HA 
Falco peregrinus anatum 
Length M 15-17, F 17-20 inches RN, Mi 
RED-TAILED HAWK 
‘ Buteo jamaicensis 
Length M 19-21, F 22-24 inches LCN, Mi 
4 
+ 
t 





RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 
Buteo lineatus 


Length M 17.5-19, F 19-24 inches LCN, Mi 


MARSH HAWK OR HARRIER 


Circus cyaneus hudsonius 
Length M 17.5-19, F 19-24 inches LCN, Mi 


Note: White 
rump patch often 
shows in 


flight. 












ENEERS are simply thin sheets 

of wood. Formerly, they went al- 

most entirely into furniture con- 

struction, where their use per- 
mitted the cabinetmakers to develop 
intricate and beautiful patterns of grain 
and color. But within the last half century, 
veneer production has expanded enor- 
mously and in new directions; emphasis 
has shifted from a luxury to a utility 
product, and a whole series of new uses 
has been developed. Currently, veneer 
goes into a wide variety of products of 
which furniture is a minor one. 

There are three kinds of veneer: Sliced, 
sawn and rotary cut. Sliced veneer is 
made by moving a bolt of wood quickly 
down upon a stationary knife, shaving off 
a thin sheet of wood. Such cuts can be 
adjusted to develop the full beauty of 
the wood, and the wood can be cut as 
thin as one-fiftieth of an inch, yielding 
many pieces with practically identical 
grain pattern. The process is used on 
choice items like mahogany crotches, 
walnut stumps and burls. But the volume 
of such material is very small. 

Sawn veneer, as the name suggests, is 
simply thin lumber, cut on a sawmill 
equipped with a big but very thin (usu- 
ally one-twentieth of an inch) saw. This 
is an old, slow and wasteful process, for 
half or more of the volume of the log 
goes into sawdust and slab. This type of 
veneer is quarter-sawn, and used for fine 
furniture. It was the source of much 
“quartered oak” so popular half a cen- 
tury ago, but New York now has only 
one plant using this method. 

Both sliced and sawn veneer produce 
relatively narrow pieces, for they can 
never be wider than the diameter of the 
log from which they are cut. The pro- 
cesses are slow, and not well suited to 
modern assembly-line methods of pro- 
duction. 

In New York, as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, the giant in the business is rotary 
veneer. This is cut from a log by turning 
it on a lathe so that the veneer is peeled 
off in a continuous sheet—like pulling 
paper off a roll. It can, therefore, be 
produced more cheaply and in very much 
larger pieces than by other methods. Ex- 
cept for defects in the log, there is no 
wastage in cutting retary veneer, but there 
always remains a core, from 10 inches 
down to about 6 inches, that cannot be 
turned into veneer. These cores can be 
sawed into poor-grade lumber, but usu- 
ally they are burned for fuel or sold as 
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Beech log in a lathe being turned off into basket veneer 


pulpwood to the papermakers. 

Veneer can be made from almost any 
kind of wood. What species is actually 
used will depend on the final product 
into which it goes. Furniture veneers are 
hard woods with pleasing grain and the 
ability to take and hold a high finish. 
Core stock (the inner and back sheets 
of plywood and other built-up items) is 
cut from species that do not readily 
change their shape with changes in mois- 
ture content (a characteristic called “di- 
mensional stability”) and which glue 
well. For containers the wood must be 
strong, tough, resilient and able to with- 
stand bending without splitting or crack- 
ing. For cut shapes and pressed items, the 
wood must be smooth, hard, strong and 
able to retain its shape after pressing. 

New York has a very considerable 
veneer industry. The Big City has several 
concerns, but they work almost entirely 
with imported material usually brought 
in as veneer rather than as logs, and so 
do not enter into the State’s production 
statistics. Upstate. we have 27 plants. 
The greatest concentration is in the Buf- 
falo area and along the western edge of 
the Adirondacks; elsewhere, the plants 
are widely scattered. Because of the con- 
siderable differences in product and in 
pattern of operation, our veneer mills are 
separated into three major groups: The 
basket plants, that turn veneer and manu- 
facture it into baskets in one continuous 
operation; the veneer plants, which ship 
veneer sheets for subsequent remanufac- 
ture; and the specialty plants that cut 
small items out of the veneer that they 


manufacture. Of our 27 plants, one makes 
sawn veneer, 13 make baskets, 11 make 
veneer and two turn out specialties. 

The basket plants of western New 
York grew up, half a century ago, to 
supply grape baskets when Concords 
were the favorite table grape; they were 
oriented to their market, and took their 
wood supply as a matter of course. On 
the other hand, the Adirondack and Cats- 
kill mills are located near sources of 
timber, rather than near their markets. 
Some of them now ship their products a 
thousand miles to points of remanufac- 
ture. The specialty mills, too, were lo- 
cated close to their timber supply. 

The turning of rotary veneer is a rela- 
tively simple process. After being cut to 
length, the bolts are soaked in a tank of 
boiling water for a day to soften the 
wood. Then they are fished out of the 
water, the bark with its inbedded grit 
and sand peeled off, and the clean, hot 
bolts put on the lathe. The first few 
turns produce only short pieces or chips 
but once the bolt has been reduced to a 
perfect cylinder the veneer comes off in 
a continuous sheet until the core has be- 
come too small to turn further or until 
some major defect is uncovered. 

Basket making is big business in New 
York. Currently, our mills produce a 
wide variety of items ranging from fancy, 
colored baskets for the candy trade to 
the bushel basket so commonly used for 
fruit and vegetables, which are turned 
out by the tens of thousands. We even 
make a few berry baskets, although most 
of those used come from the South. In 
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1952, our basket plants consumed 5.2 
million board feet of logs—83 per cent 
beech and maple, 11 per cent elm, the 
rest basswood and other “soft” hard- 
woods, although one berry basket plant 
uses home-grown yellow poplar. About 
90 per cent of all this wood comes from 
the forests of New York, the rest from 
Pennsylvania. Foresters have a particular 
affection for the basket makers because 
they make good and profitable use of 
great quantities of beech and elm, species 
that are hard to sell for any other 
purpose. 

The veneer mills represent a consider- 
ably bigger cut, some 14.5 million board 
feet. The backbone of their log supply 
is yellow birch and hard maple. The 


Veneer Plants in 

Sawn Veneer: 

1. Verne Wicks, Harrisville 
White Birch Specialties: 

2. W. J. Cowee Co., Berlin 

3. Oval Wood Dish Co., Tupper Lake 
Rotary Veneer: 
. American Seating Co., Lowville 
. Chautauqua Plywood Corp., Ripley 
Jamestown Veneer & Plywood Corp 
. Knight Veneer Corp., Falconer 
. The Mayes Co., Inc., Fleischmanns 


a 
SP enaAnS 


. Rice Veneer Co., McKeever 

. Riverside Veneer Co., Heuvelton 
. Setter Brothers, Cattaraugus 

. Wilson Veneer Co., Rome 


Baskets: 
15. Attica Package Co., Attica 
16. Barden & Robeson Corp., Penn Yan 
17. Blane & Favero, Highland 
18. Block Brothers, Great Valley 
19. Wayne Duell, Oswego 
20. East Aurora Basket Co., Wales 
21. Hamburg Basket Co., Hamburg 
22. Madison Basket Co., Hamilton 
23. Orchard Park Veneer & Container 
24. Phillips Bros. Basket Co., Buffalo 
25. Ripley Lumber Co., Ripley 
26. Rownd & Sons, Inc., Stockton 
27. Webster Basket Co., Webster 


Midland Lumber & Veneer Corp., Herkimer 
Pearl City Veneer & Plywood Co., Jamestown 


yellow birch of the central and western 
Adirondacks is some of the world’s finest. 
During World War II Britain’s Mosquito 
Bombers were made from yellow birch 
veneer. Our hard maple, too, is of su- 
perior quality. Besides these two species 
our mills use small amounts of basswood, 
black cherry, oak and elm. More than 
85 per cent of these veneer logs are from 
our own forests. The biggest item of 
import is yellow poplar, 1.5 million feet 
of which is brought in annually from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
There are two specialty mills. These 
operate almost entirely on white birch, 
because it turns off such a tight, smooth 
veneer sheet. One gets its wood from the 
central Adirondacks, the other chiefly 


Upstate New York 


.. Poland 











Corp., Orchard Park 


from southern Vermont. These mills cut 
their veneer sheets into such things as 
lollypop sticks, florists’ labels, wooden 
ice cream spoons and tongue depressors 
—the thing with which the doctor helps 
you say “ah.” Between them, they use 2.5 
million feet annually. 


ENEER logs are the choicest cuts that 

come from the forest. The perfect 
log should be at least 14 inches across 
the small end, perfectly round and with 
the heart well centered. It should be at 
least 8 feet. long and show no visible 
defects. That is the ideal, from which 
the actual tends to depart quite consid- 
erably. Nevertheless. any defect (and 
especially cracks and heart rot) sharply 
reduce the value of a log for veneer. But 
it is surprising how much good material 
can be cut from seemingly rather poor 
logs by skillfully cutting out the defects 
and turning only the clear lengths. 

In general, however, it takes high- 
quality trees to make veneer logs—and 
these take a relatively long time to grow. 
Most of our present cut comes from old- 
growth timber, this being especially true 
of yellow birch. In the face of very heavy 
use, the supply of this timber is shrink- 
ing rapidly, and even beech is showing 
the strain; in some areas of western New 
York, the woodlots have been so closely 
picked over for basket veneer logs that 
it is now necessary to truck them in from 
a hundred miles away. 

Second-growth timber produces a much 
lower percentage of veneer logs than did 
the virgin forest. We shall have to do a 
much more intensive job of forest man- 
agement if we are to have a continuing 
supply of these top-quality logs. We can 
do it—better, quicker and more uniformly 
than nature did—but it will require skill 
and work. 

Further, it is possible to make good 
veneer out of much smaller logs and to 
turn to a much smaller core than is now 
our practice. The Finns have been turning 
some very nice veneer out of small white 
birch logs (with American made ma- 
chinery) and successfully selling it in 
some East Coast markets. 

Throughout central New York and in 
the whole eastern part, there is timber 
that could better be turned into veneer 
than go for lumber. But to expand into 
those areas while still clinging to the old 
idea of using only the biggest and choic- 
est logs will not do; there just isn’t 
enough of that kind of timber in any one 
place. What is required is both new 
equipment and new ideas. Otherwise, our 
veneer plants will do well if they can 
hold their present capacity—not so much 
because of markets, but because the tim- 
ber supply will run short. 

—Dave Coox 
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RED-BELLIED SuNFISH (Lepomis auritus): This is an 
abundant sunfish in eastern and central parts of New 
York. It is frequently confused with the long-eared sun- 
fish because of its long ear flap. and is also confused with 
the blue-gill. But only the adult males possess an extremely 
long opercular flap. and the very short pectoral fins, ab- 
sence of red fleck on opercle. and absence of black dorsal 
blotch will help avoid confusion with other sunfishes. 


(Continued from page 17) 

little fish become. and they seem completely happy when 
overcrowded to the point of stunting to a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory angling size. Being tasty panfish when scaled and fried 
| to a golden brown, perhaps they live under the shadow of a 
precarious future; some day. more people will learn to enjoy 
catching them. become more industrious at the chore of scaling 
them and learn how to eat them without choking on a bone. The 
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sunfish tribe will survive. however. Many of the species are 
too small to be in much danger. and even the larger sunfishes 
do not seem to be worried as yet. 

Even if you have not the slightest intention to eat more sun- 
fish than normal. perhaps the colored plates will serve as a 
feast for the eve. The illustrations on these pages and on the 
back cover show all of the sunfishes that you are likely to en- 
counter in New York. —Joun R. GreeLey 


Biur-citt Sunrisu (Lepomis incisor): Although not 
native over most of the upland region in New York, the 
blue-gill has been rather widely introduced in lakes and 
farm ponds. It is readily identified by the large black 
blotch located in the posterior region of dorsal fin. (Due 
to generally dark pigment in fins of the specimen from 
Black Lake used for color plate, this feature is not very 
conspicuous.) Here and there in New York waters the 
blue-gill reaches ten inches. but averages much smaller. 
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Location: 


OUTLET 


Historical: 


Once reported to be the largest artifi- 
cial body of water in the world. Dam 
constructed in 1858, to supply water for 
the Genesee Valley and Erie Canals. 


Chemical Characteristics: 


Water: Relatively soft. 
Oxygen: Poor below 20 ft. depth. 
pH: Alkaline. 
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CONTOURS 10 FEET 


WEED BEDS 


HIGHWAY 


Fish Present: 


Walleyes. 
Largemouth bass. 
Smallmouth bass. 
Yellow perch. 
Common sunfish. 
Calico bass. 
Common bullhead. 
Rock bass. 
Common sucker. 
Carp. 

Minnows and darters (8 species). 


Physical Features: 


Area: 492.8 acres. 

Elevation: 1,560 feet. 

Maximum depth: 46 feet. 

Shore line: About 6 miles in extent. 

Bottom: Mostly muck; sparse areas of 
rubble and gravel. 
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Cuba Lake 


Allegany Watershed; western Allegany County—eastern Cattaraugus County. 









General: 


Supervised by the Allegany State 
Park Commission, which employs a 
Superintendent and a Ranger stationed 
on the lake. 

The use of motor boats on Cuba Lake 
is allowed under permit issued by the 
Park Superintendent. Fishing on the 
lake is regulated as to season and bag 
limits by the Conservation Law, with 
certain additional restrictions set by 
the Park Commission as follows: (a) 
Pikeperch—not to exceed 6 per day per 
person or 10 per day for two or more 
persons angling from the same boat. 
(b) Calico bass—not to exceed 10 per 
person per day. (c) Bullheads—not to 
exceed 10 per person per day. (d) Plug 
casting prohibited prior to July 1 in any 
year. (e) Fishing through the ice pro- 
hibited. 

Boat liveries available. 

—U. B. Stone 
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Small Game Seasons 


Small game seasons for 1954 


On June 9th, representatives of the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Game met with the 
Conservation Council’s Small Game Com- 
mittee (of which F. A. Demeree is chair- 
man) to discuss small game seasons for 
1954. The recommendations resulting 
from this meeting were approved by Com- 
missioner Duryea and immediate action 
was taken to prepare the orders for the 
1954 small game seasons. These seasons 
are graphically summarized in the qccom- 
panying small game hunting map. | 

Migratory game_ species controlled 
by Federal regulations are necessarily 
omitted, since such seasons are set by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the 1954 Federal regulations had no' been 
received at the time of this writing. 


MALL game seasons for 1954 were 
set after careful consideration was 
given to the spring and early sum- 
mer status of breeding populations, 

and to the course of last year’s seasons 
as they affected game populations and as 
their pattern affected hunting opportunity 
and landowner-hunter relationships. The 
following paragraphs should provide the 
reader with something of the background 
considered when these seasons were set. 

As a general rule, the fall (or hunting 
season) abundance of our small game 
species, although subject to the influence 
of many other factors. depends largely 
upon the numbers and general condition 
of the spring breeding populations. and 
upon the character or quality of the late 
spring and early summer nesting and 
brood periods. Ground nesting species 
such as the cottontail rabbit, varying hare. 
and most of our game birds, are particu- 
larly sensitive to adverse weather condi- 
tions during the month of May and the 
early part of June. This is the incubation 
period, when newborn or newly-hatched 
young are relatively tender and helpless. 

Under wild conditions it is difficult to 
measure accurately State-wide changes in 
the abundance of our small game species. 
It is hard to determine the real effect of 
weather conditions and other limiting 
factors on nests and young because of the 
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secretive habits of the adults and the 
difficulty in locating nests, litters or 
broods. Strong reliance therefore is 
placed upon surveys made by Department 
field men who have an opportunity to 
make extensive observations and to dis- 
cuss local: game conditions with farmers 
and sportsmen during the course of their 
regular activities. 

Reports of Game Managers indicate on 
an over-all basis that the relatively mild 
weather last winter contributed to a good 
spring breeding supply of most species, 
Adverse weather conditions occurred dur- 
ing the early part of the nesting seasons 
during May which doubtless caused de- 
struction of many early nests. The period 
of cold. wet weather extended for about 
ten days. beginning about May 3, and 
apparently was most severe in the west- 
ern part of the State. becoming progres- 
sively less critical eastward. The effects 
of this adverse weather cannot vet be de- 
termined. Delayed plowing and the early 
harvest of hay by many farmers this year 
also may have had detrimental effects 
in some sections. But otherwise, favor- 
able conditions for production are re- 
ported to have prevailed in most sections. 

Specifically, the District Game Man- 
agers have sized up the small game situa- 
tion this spring for the various species as 
follows: 


Game Managers’ round-up on the 1954 spring—early summer breeding populations of small game 


Quail 


Fair populations of quail in New York 
are mostly limited to eastern Long Island. 
District Manager Robert Ohlman and 
Game Protectors who have been running 
detailed surveys on quail in that section 
report the highest breeding population 
this vear since 1940. 


Hungarian Partridge 


For several years the Hun has been 
doing well in parts of the Ontario-St. 
Lawrence district. Last winter District 
Game Manager John Wilson counted 32 
coveys containing 270 birds on a 16- 
square mile check area not far from Wat- 
ertown. The overwinter loss from this 
group was less than 10 per cent. While 
there is a good breeding population in the 
occupied range of that section, Wilson 
cautions that the species is very sensitive 
to adverse weather conditions. 


Cottontail Rabbits 


This species is subject to radical fluc- 
tuation in abundance in more or less 
regular cycles. Reports from the eastern 
part of the State indicate that peak popu- 
lations probably occurred a year or two 
ago and that breeders, while still numer- 
ous, may be somewhat less than last year. 
In the western section of the State they 
appear to be still on the upgrade of the 
cycle, with very high abundance reported 
in the northwest section, particularly in 
the fruit belt along Lake Ontario. In- 
creased numbers also are reported in sec- 
ond class range—such as parts of the 
Southern Tier counties, the Catskills and 
the periphery of the Adirondacks. 


Snowshoe Hare 


Reports from the northeastern Adiron- 
dack snowshoe range indicate a higher 
population of breeders than in 1953. Else- 
where hare populations in occupied terri- 
tories seem to be about the same as last 
year. 
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Gray Squirrels 


This is another cyclic species which 
appears to be at (or near) peak breeding 
abundance this spring in suitable terri- 
tory throughout the State. 


Grouse 


The breeding population of grouse is 
reported to have held up fairly well in 
all sections, with some possible increase 
noted in the Southern Tier counties, and 
high abundance (but possibly a little 
lower than last year) in the eastern part 
of the State, especially in the Catskill and 
upper Hudson or east central sections. 


Pheasants 


This is the one species of small game 
for which a range-wide survey technique 
has been developed in New York. About 
1,500 farmers, regionally distributed on 
a random sample basis, have been co- 


operating since 1945 in a “Farmer Pheas- 
ant Inventory.” The first phase of this 
survey is designed to take advantage of 
winter snows and the habit of pheasants 
to flock in cold weather, both conditions 
tending to make a census of overwintered 
birds more accurate. Reports from these 
farmers each spring help to establish a 
record of the relative level of the breed- 
ing population of pheasants in the major 
pheasant range of the State. This is fol- 
lowed by a mid-summer survey of nests 
and broods, which provides a record of 
production resulting from the breeders 
previously reported. 

Comparison of the number of pheas- 
ants reported per observer in these sur- 
veys during the past ten years shows the 
turning point of the pheasant depression 
occurred in 1947. Gradual recovery of 
the breeding population followed, reach- 
ing a level of abundance this year almost 
twice that of 1947. However, the popu- 


lation in the Lake Plains region is still 
far below the higher levels reached prior 
to 1945, even though for the past several 
years that area has maintained levels of 
abundance about double that of the east- 
ern part of the range. State-wide there 
has been a tendency for the breeding 
population throughout the range to level 
off since 1951; a process in keeping with 
the expected population behavior of an 
introduced species like the pheasant. 
This year’s survey shows that the breed- 
ing population of pheasants is about the 
same as that of 1953. This conclusion is 
further supported by reports from the 
Managers who note a tendency for breed- 
ing birds to be found in larger numbers 
in secondary pheasant range. Other data 
collected in the survey indicate that there 
are still too many cock birds in the breed- 
ing population, in proportion to hens, for 
optimum breeding success. 
—Rosert Perry 
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THE BACK OF THE BOOK 





Detached areas of 
The Forest Preserve 


Following is the text of a resolution 
presented to and approved by the Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee on the State 
Forest Preserve at its meeting in Al- 
bany, June 21: 

“Whereas, the studies and delibera- 
tions of the Special Advisory Committee 
on the State Forest Preserve of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Natural Re- 
sources have revealed: 

“1, That there are more than 500 de- 
tached parcels of State Forest Preserve, 
aggregating almost 33.000 acres, outside 
of the legislatively designated Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Park Blue Line. 

“2. That these detached parcels are 
relatively small in size, 115 (22%) be- 
ing less than one acre in area; 235 
(459%) less than ten acres in area; 436 
(83%) less than 100 acres in area, and 
only 12 of these detached parcels in 
excess of 500 acres. The average size 
of these detached parcels outside of the 
Park Blue Line is 62 acres. 

“3. That these detached parcels out- 
side the Park Blue Line are widely scat- 
tered and often remotely situated, many 
of them being from 20 to 30 miles from 
the Park Blue Line boundary of the 
State Forest Preserve, and some of them 
as many as 50 or even 60 miles from 
the nearest substantial block of Forest 
Preserve within the Park Blue Line. 

“4. That these relatively small and 
widely scattered parcels of State Forest 
Preserve outside the Park Blue Line 
have a total exterior boundary mileage 
of more than 375 miles, thus making 
their establishment and maintenance dif- 
ficult and expensive. 

“5. That the acquisition of most of 
these parcels (detached) was not the re- 
sult of a thoughtful forest land acqui- 
sition program, but chiefly in conform- 
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ity with the provisions of a general tax 
sale law (effective until 1926) requiring 
that all lands acquired at tax sales by 
the State within the 16 Forest Preserve 
counties, irrespective of their nature, 
suitability or non-suitability for Forest 
Preserve purposes. shall be included in 
the State Forest Preserve and so desig- 
nated. 

“6. That the State of New York is 
now paying annually at least $20.000 in 
taxes on these more than 500 detached 
parcels of State Forest Preserve outside 
of the Park Blue Line. 

“7. That even after 25 years, and in 
some instances for more than 50 years, 
of State ownership as State Forest Pre- 
serve most of these 500 or more parcels 
of State Forest Preserve outside of the 
Park Blue Line remain in an un-cared- 
for, unproductive and un-promising con- 
dition; and in their present condition 
and administrative status bring practi- 
cally no benefits to the people of New 
York State. One District Forester with 
more than 25 years of experience in for- 
estry has termed these detached areas 
outside the Park Blue Line as “Super- 
fluous Misfits.” 

“And therefore, the Special Advisory 
Committee on the State Forest Preserve 
recommends to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Natural Resources, cre- 
ated by Concurrent Resolution on March 
14, 1951: 

I, That, henceforth no lands acquired 
by the State outside of the legislatively 
designated Park Blue Line shall be des- 
ignated State Forest Preserve. 

II. That the State Conservation De- 
partment in co-operation and with the 
approval of the State Land Board or 
such other state agency or agencies as 
may be properly designated, shall be 
authorized to sell or to reclassify for 
other appropriate state purposes all of 
the State Forest Preserve areas located 


Scattershots 


And Department Activities 


outside the Park Blue Line. 

III, That all the monies derived from 
the disposal or reclassification of these 
state forest preserve areas, now located 
outside the Park Blue Line, shall be 
“earmarked” and set aside specifically 
for the acquisition of additional essen- 
tial areas of State Forest Preserve within 
the Park Blue Line. 

IV. That appropriate legislative meas- 
ures be prepared in co-operation with 
the Attorney-General’s Department to 
carry out these provisions, and that such 
measures be submitted to the Committee 
for further consideration and action.” 

The Committee also recommended that 
assistance of the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment be sought in drafting further 
tentative measures, for later considera- 
tion by the Committee, to provide au- 
thorization for reconstruction and im- 
provement of existing highways within 
the Forest Preserve area. in the interest 
of modern public safety standards. 


Back tags for hunters 


Big game hunters this year will wear 
back tags, according to the terms of a law 
passed by the 1954 Legislature. 

This regulation calls for the issuance 
of license tags bearing the big game li- 
cense numbers of persons to whom such 
licenses are sold, the figures to be at least 
one inch in height, the tags to be attached 
to the outer garment on the back between 
the shoulders in such a manner that all 
the figures are plainly visible at all times 
while big game hunting. 

Duplicates for lost or accidentally de- 
stroyed license tags will cost 25 cents. 

Failure to wear such a tag is to be con- 
sidered an offense, not a misdemeanor; 
the fine to be not less than $5 nor more 
than $10 and in addition forfeiture of 
license and tag. Such forfeiture, however, 
does not prevent a person from procur- 
ing another license. 
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Antlerless deer season in 
wilderness areas 


This fall the Department plans to open 
two wilderness tracts in the Adirondack 
Park to antlerless deer hunting. (See 
Wilderness Deer, June-July, 1954). One 
of the tracts. to be known as the South 
Branch Moose River-West Canada Creek 
tract, is located partly in Herkimer Coun- 
ty and partly in Hamilton County. The 
other tract. ‘known as the Oswegatchie 
River-Beaver River Flow tract. is located 
in parts of Herkimer, Hamilton and St. 
Lawrence counties. In each case the 
boundaires of these tracts will not be 
closer than three miles to the nearest 
State. county or town road. 

Detailed information concerning each 
tract (including maps of the boundaries), 
tules and regulations governing conduct 
of the seasons and license application 
forms will be available for distribution 
from Department field offices designated 
to receive applications and issue sperial 
antlerless deer licenses. 

Applications for’ the special licenses 
for the South Branch Moose River-West 
Canada Creek tract should be made to 
the District Game Protector, New York 
State Conservation Department. Ray- 
brook, Saranac Lake. New York. Appli- 
cations for the Oswegatchie River-Beaver 
River Flow tract should be made to the 
District Game Protector, New York State 
Conservation Department, Box 84. Water- 
town, New York. NO applications. how- 
ever, will be accepted before September 
15th, and the licenses issued shall be good 
for only the tract designated and no 
other. 

This plan for liberalizing the harvest 
of deer in remote sections of the Adiron- 
dacks is being tried in lieu of a region- 
wide “hunters’ choice” because 
there is urgent need for herd reduction, 
particularly “back in” where hunting 
pressure is normally very light. 

During the past five years of mild win- 
ters the deer have increased in number 
to such a point that wholesale winter 
starvation can be expected with the first 
average to severe winter that reoccurs. 
That type of winter is already past due 
and we believe it is much better to utilize 
at least some of this surplus resource 
than to see it wasted through the cruel- 
ties of starvation, and to witness. in addi- 
tion, the destruction or “eat-out” of win- 
ter range which would inevitably occur 
—and indeed is already occurring in some 
areas. 


season 


ther information or better yet. wait for 
announcement of the season and then 
write directly to the Department's field 
offices designated in the announcement, 
and get your license application form and 
the detailed information which will be 
forwarded with it. 


Salvage report 


Timber cutting has always been an un- 
certain business, heavily dependent on 
the whims of both weather and markets. 
This spring. our salvage operations in 
blow-down have been severely handi- 
capped by continual rain and soft ground, 
so that some jobs have been a month or 
six weeks late in starting. Currently, we 
have 30 contracts actually getting out tim- 
ber. Since last report, three new contracts 
have been let: one of these is in the cri- 
tical Cold River blow-down. Local sales. 
individually small but quite numerous, 
are helping to clean up a number of small 
contract areas. 

This is the beginning of the fourth sea- 
son since the “Great Wind.” and fungi 
and insects have taken their toll. Under 
the combined attack of stain and ambro- 


SALVAGE REPORT 


Units 
No. of Projects 
Acreage 
Cords 
MBF 
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sia beetles. the hardwood timber has gone 
by. and relatively little further salvage is 
expected therefrom. 

The balsam is almost completely un- 
merchantable. With spruce the situation 
is brighter. Despite a considerable 
amount of rot in the sapwood, much 
spruce is still good for sawlogs and some 
will still go for pulpwood. 

The work done to date in the blow- 
down has been very effective both in re- 
ducing the actual fire hazard-and in put- 
ting the areas in shape to be protected. 
Lopping the conifers’ tops puts the 
branches on the ground, where they can 
rot, rather than leaving them up in the 
air, where they might burn fiercely. Salv- 
age operations have broken up the bigger 
blocks of blow-down and the temporary 
wood roads and skidding trails make 
paths along which men and equipment 
could get into and out of the area, in 
case a fire had to be fought. 

We apologize for an error in our last 
report in which we indicated too big a 
cash receipt. This resulted from a mis- 
take in our accounting procedure. It has 
been corrected in this report. 


—W. M. Foss 


AS OF JUNE 1, 1954 


Contracts Contracts 
Executed Unsold Total 
165 26 19] 
111,678 67,865 179,543 
248.671 235,435 484,106 
34,960.5 8,675 43,635.5 
$1.068,487.35 $261,460.00 $1,329,947.35 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


No. 


of contracts 


started, including those completed ............eeeeeeeeeeees 160 
ING: C8: CUPRA MOE SRMNOE 5b o5 5 cso aaa cot aes ak boa nd aeaeaes 7 
ING’: GB COMBUBERG: CONMANIIIE oo 5 i sos da ae a bees ok ba pw ee bade caeuen 94 
No. of contracts incomplete, including cancellations ..............20.eeeeees 73 
No. of contracts cancelled ...... auadbeudeuseboterd adaesakhwetacndaas eeeeS 4 
ING Ck: COMUNE MONMIINMEAIN 52.855 ce awe eee cos Sanaa vs Jade ta daalc nase 7 
ING Us COMERMCON RENN Ts MER, a a2 ccs ac Un etse Saeed oalee noe hee oe aa i 


Acreage reported complete 


April — $2,408.05 


No. of projects sold this fiscal year (4/1/54) 
Income from all sales this fiscal year (4/1/54) 


55,759 Ac. 


RECEIPTS AS OF JUNE 1, 1954 


Softwood Pulpwood 
Hardwood Pulpwood 


Total Pulpwood 


Softwood Sawtimber 
Hardwood Sawtimber 


May — $5,455.47 
CDS Receipts 
weawesarees 234,631.38 $707,662.17 
iutarwendes 548.63 1,072.28 
Fidausie ees 235,180.01 $708,734.45 
MBF Receipts 


27,771.858 
9,655.728 


$193,274.23 
110,781.29 








It is hoped that a sufficiently large Teal Falpwoed and Sawtimber cries sae oer $1,012.789.97 
number of hunters will take advantage [oeal Sales ......... sie Rabe ile Bal biG cca Rae a * ” 98°328.38 
of this season so that the number of deer ——_—_——_. 
taken may be somewhere near the pro- — ee cso nae d xd dedmawd anton sls cadets wanes pas eo 
vortionate need. If you are interested. ampsite Salvage ust. GINS) waicvacee ngs sec veagqanat¢suidedsécronues 5 le 
eee ia Department at Albany, Room SEE TE AEE VORUED cocadarecccucsacéasabevedenucuaseccaeces 110,814.00 
501, Broadway Arcade Building, for fur- GRAND TOTAL ............ ésdeeGwakuauss tase WaaEeletuaavcouees $1,270,412.35 
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Those big flies 


The Sarcophaga Aldrichi Parker, the 
large non-biting fly which has caused so 
much disturbance in the Adirondacks 
this summer, is a vanishing American; 
only a few are left, and these are disap- 
pearing rapidly. 

The fly, a parasite of the tent caterpil- 
lar in both the larval and pupal stages, 
has completed the duties set up for him 
by Mother Nature and gone into hiberna- 
tion until another year. Forest Pest Con- 
trol field men have kept a close watch. 
and indications are that a good job has 
been done in reducing or eliminating the 
tent caterpillar in sections where the fly 
was active. It is too early to predict how 
much the caterpillar outbreak has been 


reduced from last year’s 714 million 
acres, or how serious a similar outbreak 
may be in any particular area next year. 
However, it is believed that many places 
which were heavily defoliated by the cat- 
erpillar this year will have little or no 
infestation next year. Along with this will 
come a corresponding reduction of the 
parasitic fly. 

Mother Nature must have worn a broad 
smile this past summer due to “authori- 
tative” reports and rumors that the Con- 
servation Department and Federal agen- 
cies—and even the Forestry and Agricul- 
ture Colleges of the State—were respon- 
sible for releasing the fly. The blame— 
or credit—rests solely with Mother Na- 
ture. and no agency. State or Federal 
got into the act. 





Sugar maple grows big in Onondaga County 


Not long ago, a sugar maple was cut 
in the Town of Otisco, Onondaga 
County, that measured 52 inches across 
the stump and by “ring count” was about 
150 years old. Three 12-foot logs were 
cut from this tree and hauled to the yard 
of Leon Doughty, buyer for F. R. Young 
& Son, a sawmill operator in Cortland 
(and incidentally, chairman of District 
#3 Forest Practice Board, and member 
of the State Forest Practice Board). The 
first log measured 34 inches inside the 
bark at the small end and scaled 631 
board feet and believe it or not, so did the 
second. In other words, there was no 
appreciable taper for the first two log 
lengths. Log number three scaled 507 
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feet and an additional 200 feet was se- 
cured from the top, for a total of 1.969 
feet for the entire tree. 

A further examination of the stump 
revealed that the growth rate during 
much of the tree’s life had averaged one- 
half inch a year. and in one year 
amounted to a full inch. This is a fine 
example of how maple will grow on 
really good sites in central New York 
and should be an encouragement for 
woodland owners to manage their wood- 
lands for maximum production. (Not that 
we expect to grow maples to 52 inches 
any more, but under good management 
we can grow them 20-24 inches in a 
reasonable number of years.) 


The Adirondack Association 


The Adirondack Association—an or- 
ganization which would: (1) Unite the 
Adirondack communities within — the 
“Blue Line” in a common effort to study 
and improve the area’s economic situa- 
tion; (2) make the best use possible of 
the area’s natural endowments, resources 
and human energies; (3) represent the 
Adirondack people before government 
bodies and policy-making groups; (4) 
improve highways both within and lead- 
ing into the section, and improve all 
transportation facilities serving the area; 
(5) work for new or established indus- 
try in those sections where it is desired 
as a means of stabilizing the economy of 
the region; (6) work with the Conserva- 
tion Department, the Legislature. fish and 
game clubs and other groups for the pro- 
tection of all natural resources—this as- 
sociation was founded May 5 at a meet- 
ing held at the Lake Placid Club. 

Roy C. Higby, of Big Moose, was chos- 
en president. Other officers include Louis 
Monaco, of Upper Jay and Clarence Pot- 
vin, of Tupper Lake, vice presidents; 
Albert Emerson, Warrensburg. treasurer; 
and Roger Tubby, Saranac Lake, secre- 
tary. 

Idea for the development of such an 
organization was first proposed editori- 
ally by Mr. Tubby, who is publisher of 
The Adirondack Daily Enterprise in Sa- 
ranac Lake. 

The Association will include voluntary, 
general members represented by an as- 
sembly composed of two voting members 
from each town. an additional represen- 
tative from each large community, plus 
local, State and national officials. The as- 
sembly will have an executive committee 
which in turn will elect officers. The vari- 
ous programs of the Association will be 
developed and carried out through the 
year by working commissions or commit- 
tees, with a full-time executive working 
under the direction of the officers and 
the executive committee. 

The formation of an all-Adirondack 
association has been long over-due. 


Sportsman, or Jailbird? 


Hunting and fishing have long been 
established as among the safest of out- 
door sports. And now, according to a 
man who really is in a position to know 
—a Tennessee jailor—it appears that 
they attract the most law-abiding citi- 
zens, 

The jailor (Mr. J. T. Jones of Knox 
County, Tennessee) found, according to 
a recent report of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, that less than 2 per cent 
of the 20,000 persons committed over 
the years to the county prison had either 
a hunting or fishing license. 
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Record brown trout 


On May 26, Thomas Klink, a 13-year- 
old boy from Owasco, fishing in cen- 
tral New York’s Owasco Lake, connected 
with and successfully boated a 21 Ib.- 
5 oz. “monster” trout. He caught it off 
Martin’s Point while trolling a No. 4 
spoon on a wire line. First identified as 
a rainbow trout, it topped the previous 
New York record for that species by 5 
ounces; a 2l-pounder taken in 1946 in 
Keuka Lake by Earl G. Crane. 

But an investigation by fisheries bi- 
ologists of the Conservation Department, 
who examined the fish at the shop of a 
Syracuse taxidermist, revealed that the 
huge fish was not a rainbow, but a 
brown trout. It’s still a State record, 
however, topping by nearly one and one- 
half pounds the previous brown trout 
title holder taken in the Ashokan Res- 
ervoir in 1923 by T. E. Spencer. Spen- 
cer’s fish weighed 19 pounds, 14 ounces. 

The new record brown trout was 35 
inches long and 22 inches in girth. The 
biologists reported it was a female and 





that its scales indicated it was nine 
years old. 

Our fisheries men, after inspection of 
pictures of Tommy Klink and his big 
trout, questioned its original identifica- 
tion as a rainbow; the tail of this fish 
was spotted only on its upper lobe, 
whereas spots appear throughout the 
tail fin rays of a rainbow. Also, the 
fleshy adipose fin on the back just ahead 
of the tail was characteristic of the 
brown trout, being very large and yel- 
lowish-orange in color. In addition, the 
color around the head and down over 
the gill covers graded from a dark olive 
on top to an iridescent yellow rather 
than the pink normally found on rain- 
bows. 

Anyway, Tommy Klink (only a little 
older than the fish he caught) shattered 
a 3l-year mark and chalked up a new 
brown trout record for New York State. 


The Governors go fishing 


It was not only affairs of State, Nation 
and World that occupied the Chief Ex- 
ecutives at the Conference for Governors 
at Lake George last month; their Excel- 
lencies like to fish. 

Eight of them and their entourages took 
a total of 17 lake trout from the Lake, 
weighing 75 pounds in the aggregate, ac- 
cording to “latest returns.” 

Governor Fine of Pennsylvania took 
the largest fish—an 814-pounder—and 
also a 4-pounder, to top the weight class. 
Governor Boggs and his Delaware party 
caught the most—6, ranging from 41% to 
514 pounds. 

The fishing success of the parties: 

Govenor Knight (California)—1 at 4 
Ibs.; Mrs. Lodge (Connecticut)—1 at 
514 lbs.; Governor Boggs (Delaware)— 
6 from 41% to 5% lbs.; Governor Arn 
(Kansas)—1 at 314 lbs.; Governor Weth- 
erby (Kentucky)—1 at 4 lbs.; Governor 
McKeldin (Maryland)—1 at 2% lbs.; 
Governor Fine (Pennsylvania)—1 at 
814 lbs. and 1 at 4 lbs.; and Governor 
Lee (Utah) —4 at 314 lbs. to 41% lbs. 

District Game Protector Francis L. 
DuCuennois was in charge of a detail 
that included Protectors Murray G. Cran- 
nell, Maynard Ruther, Donald Bain, 
Charles Doody and Forest Ranger Frank 
Leonbruno. This detail did a splendid 
job of convincing the visiting governors 
that New York in general. and Lake 
George in particular has a lot to offer be- 
sides politics. 


Tape-recorded muskrats 


While the underworld nervously awaits 
court action to determine the legality 
of wire-tapping, the underwater activi- 
ties of muskrats are being tape-recorded 
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by game biologists of the Conservation 
Department. 

Using a water-proof microphone low- 
ered through a hole in the marsh ice, 
game research men are able to pick up 
on tape recordings the “splashes” of 
individual muskrats as they jump into 
the water from within their winter rush 
and cattail houses. The biologists have 
found it is possible to secure clear re- 
cordings at distances up to 60 yards 
from individual muskrat houses, and to 
determine (by harmlessly probing the 
houses) the number of muskrat tenants 
in each. 

This newly-developed winter survey 
method will be valuable. in conjunction 
with other population checks, in deter- 
mining proper muskrat trapping seasons. 


Catskill beaver marathon 


In THe ConsERVATIONIST for April- 
May, 1954, Dr. William Webb, State 
University College of Forestry, writing 
under the title “Bureau of Missing 
Beaver” issued a plea to trappers for in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of 
a number of beaver, live trapped, tagged 
and released at the Huntington Wildlife 
Forest near Newcomb in the Adirondacks. 

Meanwhile, Al. Hall, the Conserva- 
tion Department’s District Game Mana- 
ger, in the Catskills, has turned in some 
beaver travel accounts from that area 
which shed some light on the ability of 
the species to get from one place to an- 
other. In handling beaver damage com- 
plaints, Hall released an adult beaver 
(sex and weight not recorded) near Lew 
Beach, Sullivan County in May, 1951. 
This beaver, bearing ear tag No. 575, 
was picked up in August, 1951 at East 
Branch, Delaware County—a trek of 
some 25 miles by water route. A second 
beaver, a female weighing 26 pounds 
and wearing tag No. 547, was released 
near West Conesville, Schoharie County, 
on May 28, 1951. This beaver, too, lost 
no time in making tracks elsewhere; on 
September 20, 1951 when next heard 
from, she was acting as a principal in 
a beaver damage complaint near East 
Windham, Greene County, about 25 
miles from the point of release, 


Mr. Moose Head 


It seems that our Forest Rangers in 
the North Country are pretty well 
known. I refer to an envelope which 
should have been addressed to Mose 
Leonard, Forest Ranger, Raquette Lake, 
N.Y.; instead, it was addressed to Mr. 
Moose Head, Reakit Lake. 

Mose got it anyway.—F Rep FoHRMAN, 
District Ranger, Northville 
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The cover 


“Whoever has made a voyage up the 
Hudson must remember the Kaatskill 
mountains. They are a dismembered 
branch of the great Appalachian family. 
and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues 
and shapes of these mountains, and they 
are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When 
the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening 
sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the 
landscape is cloudless, they will gather 
a hood of gray vapors about their sum- 
mits, which, in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, will glow and light up like a 
crown of glory. 

“At the foot of these fairy mountains, 
the voyager may have descried the light 
smoke curling up from a village, whose 
shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just 
where the blue tints of the upland melt 
away into the fresh green of the nearer 
landscape. . . .,—-From Rip Van Winkle, 
by Washington Irving 


Striped bass study 


No more controversial problem has 
confronted Conservation agencies, sport 
fishermen and commercial fishermen of 
the Middle and North Atlantic States in 
recent years than the management of the 
striped bass. The complexity of the prob- 
lem was analyzed by Daniel Merriman 
(Yale University) and James R. West- 
man (Rutgers University) in companion 
articles which appeared in the June-July, 
1952 issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
while in the February-March issue, 
Edward C. Raney (Cornell University) 


summarized present biological knowledge 
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of the striped bass along its Atlantic 
coast range. 

The controversy has been fostered by 
the lack of complete information on the 
habits, movements and biology of this 
important migratory species. Recently, 
however, an opportunity has been pre- 
sented, largely through the availability of 
Dingell-Johnson Federal aid funds, to 
obtain information needed for the de- 
velopment of improved management of 
this species. 

Seven states—Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland. 
South Carolina and Florida—and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service have 
joined in a Co-operative Federal-State 
Striped Bass Research Program. These 
states have underway, or will set up 
shortly, programs which are budgeted at 
approximately $190.000 over the next 
three years. 

New York’s project. which is being 
financed under the Dingell-Johnson pro- 
gram, will cost about $42,000 for the 
three-year period. 

The securing of necessary equipment 
such as tags, nets, etc., is already in prog- 
ress. Field work on the project started 
April 1. The specific objective of the 
work in New York is to obtain informa- 
tion on the source of the bass stock in 
the Hudson River and in Long Island 
waters. and on the abundance and rate 
of exploitation of bass in these waters. 

The Co-operative Striped Bass Project 
is one of the most detailed and extensive 
investigations of a marine species of in- 
terest to the sport fishermen ever under- 
taken on the Atlantic Coast. The infor- 
mation obtained by the various states 
(seven now, but with other states ex- 
pected to participate) and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service will greatly increase 
our knowledge of the striper and provide 
a sounder basis than now exists for estab- 
lishing better management policies. 

—W. Mason LAWRENCE 


Fire prevention in Quebec 


From our friend, Dr. E. McD. Stan- 
ton of Schenectady, we have the follow- 
ing excerpts of a letter addressed to the 
secretary of the Bourbonnais Club, ad- 
vising the members of new provisions in 
the forest protection laws of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec: 

Article 144—FEveryone wishing to 
travel in the woods between April Ist 
and November 15th shall obtain a cir- 
culation permit (this permit he has to 
carry with him; not to be left at camp 
or in the car). 

Article 126—It shall be lawful to 
make a fire in the forest to obtain 
warmth or for cooking provided that 
the following precautions are observed: 
1. Select the locality near a creek or 


lake and where there is the least dead 
wood, branches, dry leaves or resinous 
trees. 2. Clear the place in which he is 
about to light his fire, by removing from 
the soil, within a radius of four feet, all 
vegetable matter, dead wood. branclies 
and dry leaves. 3. Make sure fire is com- 
pletely put out before leaving. 

Article 153—Any person who, in any 
part whatsoever of the forest, in cleared 
fields and other places, smokes while 
performing any work or while traveling 
on foot, on horseback, in a motor ve- 
hicle or otherwise (this includes RR 
track speeders) shall be guilty of an 
offense and liable. upon summary pros- 
ecution. to the penalties provided by 
Section 158. 


Close enough 


Charles B. Kresge, Forester. District 
No. 1 (Delaware, Otsego and Schoharie 
counties) says a recent check on the 
woodlands of two co-operators boosted 
“our confidence in our ability” to esti- 
mate standing timber. In 1950, the six- 
acre woodland of a co-operator in Ot- 
sego County was marked and estimated 
to produce 18,112 board feet (Doyle log 
rule). The marked trees were sold and 
harvested in 1952 by the Otsego Forest 
Products Co-operative. The logs were 
scaled at the mill as 18,683 board feet. 

A similar check on a co-operator in 
Schoharie County showed a marked tree 
estimate in February, 1953 of 56,303 
board feet. In the summer of 1953 the 
marked trees were harvested and the 
logs scaled at 55.150 board feet. 


Hunting accidents, Missouri 


The following paragraphs are taken 
from a report issued by the Missouri 
Conservation Commission concerning 
small game hunting accidents in that 
state during the past year: 

“There were 27 gun accidents, 14 of 
them self-inflicted. Otherwise the most 
common single cause of shootings was 
the lack of attention to location of hunt- 
ing partners when swinging on game. 
Seven of the small game accidents re- 
sulted in fatalities, and several of the 
non-fatal woundings resulted in perma- 
nent injury. Shotguns were involved in 
17 of the shootings, rifles in nine, and 
a handgun in one. 

“The records show that the unseen 
gun is not the one to worry about. In 
19 cases, victims were within ten yards 
of the gun that shot them. Only one 
case reported a victim being hit by a 
stray bullet from a gun over 100 yards 
away. Ages of shooters varied from 12 
to 74, but 63 per cent of those causing 
accidents were under 21 years old. Thir- 
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teen of the 22 shooters involved in acci- 
dents were listed as inexperienced in 
handling of firearms, regardless of age, 
which points up a need for more educa- 
tion in gun handling. 


Those Indexes 


If you removed (by taking the staples 
out) the index from your June-July issue 
and wondered about previous indexes, 
here’s the récord: The first index was a 
supplement to the August-September, 
1950 issue and was for Volumes 1 through 
4. We included the information in this 
index in the second one, supplement to 
the June-July. 1952 issue, covering Vol- 
umes 1 through 6. Your last index was 
for Volumes 7 and 8. We've found it han- 
diest to remove the indexes and put them 
in a folder for quick reference. 





You want The Wobble? 


This European larch is growing in a 
plantation in Rensselaer County. It has 
the wobble. Germans think the wobble 
is caused by a thrip (insect); Britons 
blame it on soft flies laying eggs; but 
the owner (the Department’s Dave 
Cook) says it’s a matter of genetics. It’s 
one out of 2,000 from same seed lot. 
Whatever it is and whatever caused it, 
the owner says you may have it. 


Utah to New York 


“All permits for the emergency spe- 
cial deer hunt on table lands north and 
east of Beaver were sold within one hour 
after sale opened, the Utah Fish and 
Game Department reported Wednesday 
night. 

“Three hundred permits were sold, 
250 at Salt Lake and 50 at Beaver. The 
permits call for the taking of two deer, 


Conservation 
ERE at Roeliff Jansen Central 


School, located near Hillsdale, in 
the southeastern part of Columbia 
County, we find ourselves getting deeply 
engrossed in a program of conservation 
—and enjoying it immensely. 

We have formed a club within our 
school program and dubbed it the “Con- 
servationist.”” We selected the name from 
our own State Conservation Department’s 
magazine title. In fact we use this mag- 
azine to supplement and stimulate the 
topics of discussion before our group. 

We started our program this past 
October by scheduling two class periods 
a week for club meetings: and in addi- 
tion to this. we initiated a Hunter Safety 
Course as required by the State of New 
York and organized by the National Rifle 
Association. In conducting this course, 
we became so interested that the four 
hours of instruction as __ prescribed 
stretched out into more hours of interest- 
ing and profitable instruction. A tremen- 
dous amount of local adult interest was 
aroused in this Hunter Safety Course. and 
general opinions ran very high in favor 
of doing more along these lines. As a re- 
sult, some 95 boys and girls received their 
certificates entitling them to obtain their 
first hunting license. 

It is our plan to conduct these classes 
periodically in the future to meet the 
needs of our students as they become of 
hunting age. 

Getting back to our Conservationist 
Club of about 45 members, we have 
elected officers and set up committees to 
function at each meeting. Our meetings 
are very flexible, so any topic of interest 
may be treated by either our own group, 
a guest speaker, or even a movie. 

A group of four students studied the 
New York State Game Laws very care- 
fully, and acted as leaders in a panel dis- 
cussion on the interpretation of these 
laws. While doing this. we brought out 
the logic behind these laws. and covered 
rather thoroughly the relationship that 
should exist between the landowner and 
the hunter, the Game Protector and the 
hunter. 

Next we fortunately struck upon the 
idea that maybe many of our club mem- 
bers had never had the opportunity to ac- 
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one of either sex and one antlerless. 
Hunters must check in and out of the 
checking station for the hunt, which 
opens Saturday and runs through De- 
cember 21. 

“It was originally planned to issue 
500 permits, but a recent survey of the 
area revealed that 300 would be enough 
to remove excess deer.”—The Salt Lake 


Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah 


at “Roe Jan”’ 


tually taste the delicacies that our wild- 
life has to offer. As a result, we have set 
up a schedule such that our Thursday 
meetings found the committee in charge 
actually utilizing our Home Economics 
Department in preparing the game for our 
meeting. Along with the actual samp- 
ling goes a lecture on the origin, habits, 
etc., of the game being eaten. 

To date we have sampled raccoon, phea- 
sant, rabbit, venison and opossum. It is 
our plan to also sample skunk, squirrel, 
woodchuck, muskrat, and any other ani- 
mal we get brave enough to tackle. 

And we also intend to start identify- 
ing and sampling as many as possible 
of the edible plants and roots that our 
area has to offer. Needless to say this 
type of program has a tremendous ap- 
peal to the group. 

Our Friday sessions were usually de- 
voted to discussions or guest speakers. 
For example: We had a mink rancher who 
presented us with a talk on mink rearing 
and marketing which certainly held the 
interest of the group. And a group of 
boys in the club who trap each year pre- 
sented a most interesting and illustrated 
talk on trapping, pelting and marketing 
of their catches. 

Other topics have been reforestation. 
land reclamation, restocking of streams, 
discussions on posting of lands, and others 
of individual and group interest. 

We are presently engaged in ironing 
out the obstacles, both financial and legal. 
so that we might have both a girls’ and 
boys’ rifle team at our school. This fact 
we -state with pride and gratitude—the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and namely Assistant District Game 
Protector Guy Milroy, who is our chief 
contact with this Department, is ready, 
willing and able to help us in all our 
problems and desires. 

Why not take it from us here at Roe- 
Jan, a Conservation program in your 
school can be extremely profitable and 
enjoyable. Remember—“Good censerva- 
tion is an all hands evolution.” We rec- 
ommend this type of program and we 
would appreciate the chance to compare 
notes with those operating similar pro- 
grams.—JAMES STEVENS, Advisor 
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Dear Sir: Have read with great interest the 
announcement of a special deer season this 
year in wilderness areas “a” and “d” as des- 
ignated on page 26 of the June-July issue of 
THE CONSERVATIONIST. 

Having checked with my annual hunting 
companions from Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts, we are all for getting “back in”— 
as you so aptly describe it—this year. How- 
ever, you can appreciate the problems we 
face. First of all, we must have a meeting 
place, which must be an exact one, as you 
could imagine the confusion when three 
hunters from Pennsylvania attempt to ren- 
dezvous with three hunters from Massachu- 
setts along a 30-mile stretch of Adirondack 
highway. Therefore, the first question is, 
where can we obtain a list of check-in 
points? 

Next comes the problem of a guide, as 
there is no substitute for local knowiedge 
if one expects to spend the maximum amount 
of time hunting, instead of hunting for a 
place to hunt. Also, complete information as 
to how to go about obtaining licenses, camp- 
ing permits, etc. 

I would sincerely appreciate any aid you 
can give, such as names and addresses of 
competent guides who undoubtedly solve a 
lot of these problems. 

Each of us have been hunting for years 
and are not greenhorns by any sense, but I 
think you will agree that a trip to the back 
country of the Adirondacks requires more 
than a road map and hope. 

C. J. Watson, Johnstown, Pa. 


¢ Detailed maps of the tract boundaries and 
locations of the check stations at entrances 
to such tracts will be ready for distribution 
by August Ist. We shall provide you with 
these maps and specific information relating 
to the special seasons as soon as they are 
available. Instructions on how to make appli- 
cation for the special license and camping 
permits, where the latter are required, will be 
included. 
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Enclosed is a 1953 list of guides registered 
with the New York State Conservation De- 
partment. The territory for which each guide 
is licensed is shown.—E. L. Cheatum 


Gentlemen: Through your magazine, we 
would like to publicly thank the Conservation 
Department for the excellent co-operation 
received by the Boy Scouts of our District in 
forwarding our theme of the year, “Con- 
servation.” 

John Nemes, John Weeks and Perl Trimble 
have extended every facility of the Three 
Rivers Game Management Area for practical 
wildlife management and conservation prac- 
tices by our boys, including the availability 
of the Area for overnight camping, and we 
adults who work with the boys feel that they 
have all learned many lessons which could 
have been learned in no other way. Our 
older Explorer Scouts have been engaged in 
thinning work, blow-down clearing, brush 
cutting, and many other tasks which have 
certainly given them a foundation for under- 
standing the many problems involved in 
game management practices, as well as the 
knowledge that they have in some small way 
contributed to the excellent program under- 
way in the Area, 

Our District Game Manager, John Nemes 
has been most helpful and gave us initial 
permission to plan a program for the Area; 
John Weeks and Perl Trimble have been 
exceedingly patient with the boys and have 
acted as advisors on the projects the boys 
have undertaken. I know of no better public 
relations than your representatives have ac- 
complished, both with the parents of the 
enthusiastic boys and with the boys them- 
selves who of course, will be our sportsmen 
of tomorrow. In my estimation, this past fall 
and winter on the Three Rivers Area was 
truly a big step forward in practical con- 
servation education. 

Stanton G. Ernst, Syracuse, 
District Commissioner, Boy Scouts 
of America 


LETTERS 


To The Editor 


Dear Editor: Here is one for your magazine. 
We have a tame crow. He has been around 
on the loose for about two years. On hot 
summer evenings he will walk around on the 
lawn (which is about an acre in size) until 
he finds a good sized ants’ nest. 

This he will peck apart until he has the 
ants thoroughly aroused. Then he lies right 
down in them, with his wings spread out, 
until they are swarming all over him. Evi- 
dently they bite him to an uncomfortable 
extent, since he pecks and squawks about 
it. He will stay in this situation for half an 
hour at a time. Can you shed any light on 
the reason for this strange habit? 

T. L. Winestock, Lenox, Mass. 


e We think the crow is getting rid of body 
parasites.—Editor 


Dear Sir: Among the many interesting items 
in a recent issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
the one regarding the Eagle Tree Marker 
came to my husband and me almost as an 
answer to a prayer. We own 160 acres—out 
West, it would be a quarter section. More 
than half is woodland. As the only level 
spots are the surfaces of our various ponds, 
marking trees for cutting is quite a job and 
our principal winter work. Where can we 
get an Eagle Tree Marking Gun? 

Laura M. Brinton, Croton-On-Hudson 


e From the Eagle Manufacturing Co., Wells- 
burg, West Virginia. Price is about $4.— 
Editor 


Dear Editor: Could there be a white robin? 
There is one in the neighborhood that seems 
to be a robin? 

Mrs, George Radcliffe, Kingston 


¢ Yes; albinos have been recorded for most 
species of birds and mammals.—Editor 
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Dear Sir: Although I’ve been a life-long 
resident of New York State, I’ve heen a 
subscriber to your magazine for the past 
year only. I find it replete with interesting 
information. One thing especially has at- 
tracted my attention: The problem of aban- 
doned farm land throughout the State, and 
how the proper management of this land is 
an essential part of good conservation prac- 
tice. 

Some of these lands have apparently been 
absorbed by the State and reforested under 
the provisions of the Forest Practice Act. 
Some others have undoubtedly been bought 
for other enterprises. But there seem to be 
many acres left which have not yet been put 
to any definite use. And yet we know that 
the proper management of these lands is of 
considerable interest and importance to all 
the citizens of the state. 

Since the State and its Conservation De- 
partment seem to be chiefly supervisory and 
advisory in regard to this land and the con- 
servation practices best suited to its manage- 
ment, it would seem that the acquisition of 
the land and the carrying out of the pre- 
scribed policies devolves on the local com- 
munities, interested groups, or enterprising 
individuals. This is as it should be. It is in 
this phase of the problem that I am _par- 
ticularly interested. 

As an amateur conservationist and sports- 
man I have heen interested in finding out 
just how to acquire some of this land. Mr. 
A. J. McLoughlin of the State Land Office 
states that his department has “no list of 
unappropriated State-owned land _ available 
for distribution.” This is unfortunate. Per- 
haps the Conservation Department has such 
a list. It would seem fitting and proper that 
such basic information about this pressing 
problem exist somewhere on the State level, 
and consequently be available. 

Should it prove legally feasible to acquire 
a parcel at moderate expense, the land could 
be returned to suitable use. Silviculture, 
planting of mast shrubs and game cover, 
water control with pond and marsh construc- 
tion, etc. could be planned and carried out 
as a long-term project. This type of activity 
could eventually result in a well balanced 
natural area suitable as a hunting and fish- 
ing preserve, and eventually perhaps a haven 
for the years of declining professional ac- 
tivity and semi-retirement. 

Of course I realize this sounds altruistic 
and a bit visionary, yet to me it is quite 
reasonable and eminently desirable. I should 
like to think that I am not alone in this 
trend of thought. I’m sure there are many 
individuals and some groups to whom the 
wilderness is a precious gift—one to be 
sought out, nurtured, kept from invasion and 
despoliation, a place to be kept for all time 
as a work of nature under man’s intelligent 
care. To this end I seek your aid. Help me 
by supplying whatever information you may 
have to speed this project towards success. 


William P. Clark, M.D., Tuckahoe 


* You have not overestimated the impor- 
tance of applying Conservation to abandoned 
land. Recognizing this importance. we pub- 
lished 7 years ago in this magazine a series 
of articles entitled*“One-sixth of the State,” 


reprints of which are available. About 5.000- 
000 acres of the State (or one-sixth of its 
total area) have been abandoned by farmers, 
but the State has acquired title only to about 
600,000 acres of it. A large percentage of 
the remainder is in the custody of the vari- 
ous county governments, which have taken 
over such properties as former owners de- 
faulted on tax payments. 

The areas which the State has bought are 
being put to good use, and are not on the 
market. Those held by county governments, 
however, can usually be bought for back 
taxes. So the agency for you to contact in 
acquiring abandoned land is the county, 
rather than the State. 

But once you’ve got it. the Conservation 
Department can give you a lot of help in 
naking something out of it—Editor 


Dear Sir: While reading your excellent mag- 
azine for April-May, 1954, I was surprised to 
see in the article Salmon in New York, (col- 
umn 3, page 9) that the Red Salmon... .” 
is not protected by law in New York and 
may be angled for at any time, any size.” 

In the 1954 edition of the New York State 
Fishing Guide issued by the Conservation 
Department, Land-locked Salmon in all coun- 
ties of the State are protected by restrictions 
on size, bag limit, and season in which the 
fish may be taken. 

Inasmuch as Oquaga Lake (near Deposit) 
has been stocked with Land-locked Salmon, 
the discrepancy in the two publications 
aroused considerable interest here. Which is 
correct? 


Robert H: Hansen;~ Deposit: - 


¢ There is no discrepancy. The law makes 
a neat distinction between landlocked and 
red salmon. the former being protected, the 
latter not.—Editor 


Dear Sir: I would like to know if you could 
give me an answer to this question? 

I fished a lake which was very clear and 
had a waterfall as its outlet. We fished 
through the ice with tip-ups and caught 
about 30 large yellow perch. While clean- 
ing them we found every one infected with 
red worms in the eggs and in the flesh. 
Could you please drop me a line to my ad- 
dress above telling me what the cause of this 
situation is? 

William Koemer, Haverstraw 


¢ Probably the eel round worm, particularly 
common in the Hudson in your section and 
found in many species of fish. Does not 
affect edibility of the fish—Editor 


Dear Sir: My heartiest congratulations to 
you for printing that uncommonly fine article 
on Jasper F. Cropsey by James W. Fosburgh 
in THE CoNnsERVATIONIST. 
What a joy, in this decadent age of paint- 
ing, to see that splendid cover. 
Leslie P. Thompson, N. A., 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Dear Editor: I wish publicly to express my 
personal appreciation and that of all mem- 
bers of this squadron for the hunting and 
fishing privileges extended to us as members 
of the armed forces by the State of New 
York, 

Because of your liberal policy, airmen 
from all parts of the country enjoy many 
hours on the lakes and streams and in the 
woodlands. I am pleased to say that we 
have no recreation problem here in the North 
Country. . 

Major Robert M. Kirby, Commander. 
Watertown Air Force Station 


Dear Editor: I am enclosing a picture of 
a freak accident that happened to a white 
tailed deer. This picture was taken by me 
in the spring of 1936 on the side of Panther 
Mountain adjacent to the south branch of 
Moose River, on the Adirondack League 
Club. 

This deer must have slipped on some thin 
ice on the shelf above, and plunged a dis- 
tance of about twenty feet and was 
caught by the neck (as you can see in the 
picture), the two trees leaning against the 
rock ledge forming a trap. 


H. C. Furman, 
Fall Brook Lodge, Boonville 
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grant that I may, 

live to tish 

until my dying day, 

| Gnd when it comesto my last cast 
T then most hunbly pray 

Mhen in the Lords safe landing net 
Tin peacefully, asleep, 

Phat iv His mercy be judged 
good enough to keep. 





Anonymous _ x The Yew York Store Consercation st 


Nice 


lettering 


Dear Editor: In the Apr.-May 1954 issue of 
the DuPont magazine is an article by Dr. 
Francis B. Trudeau entitled “Fishing for 
Health.” 

In this article the good Doctor says: “As 
I sat watching my friend fish, I remembered 
a little prayer recently sent in to THE NEw 
York State CoNSERVATIONIST by William 
Naden.” 

Looking through my files I found that the 
little verse was in the Feb.-March issue of 
Tue Conservationist. I lettered this verse 
for my son and am sending you a copy, with 
my compliments. If you would be good 
enough to furnish me with Mr. William Na- 
den’s address, I should be happy to send 
him a copy. 

Duprey Greer, New York City 


Flower portraits 


Gentlemen: The cover and center fold of 
the April-May issue of my CoNSERVATIONIST 
| brought to mind how many pleasant New 
| York friends and experiences have been as- 

sociated with my seeing these spring wild 
flowers. The reproduction of the colors is 
amazingly good. Let us have some more of 
these flower portraits! 

I should like to know if it would be pos- 
sible to obtain an extra set of these flower 
plates to use on my bulletin board, since 
here in Missouri we have most of these east- 
i ern plants and I hate to tear my copy of the 
CONSERVATIONIST apart for this, 

Emanuel D. Rudolph, 
Special Assistant in Botany, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


¢ Sorry, but as we've noted previously, the 
only available reproductions of any 4-color 
work appearing in the magazine are in ad- 
ditional copies of the magazine itself. These 
sell for 25 cents each.—Editor 
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Aqua lungs 


Dear Sir: I have recently acquired an aqua 
lung and spear fishing equipment with which 
I intend to take up the sport of underwater 
spear fishing. However, I am not familiar 
with the laws governing this type of sport. 
Would you please send me information re- 
garding the kind of fish that I can spear, 
the time of year, and quantity. Also, where 
[ ean spear; i.e., inland lakes, rivers, streams. 
Would a regular fishing license be sufficient, 
or would I require a special type? 

Henry Pazdzierski, Kenmore 


* There are no restrictions in the Conserva- 
tion Law with reference to the use of aqua 
lungs. However, the town law was amended 
at the 1954 session of the Legislature to give 
the towns the authority to regulate the use 
of underwater diving devices for swimming 
and fishing. Thus. it is possible that some 
towns may have adopted regulations govern- 
ing the use of aqua lungs and other under- 
water diving devices. The move. of course. 
was in the interest of public safety, with 
emphasis on the safety of the persons using 
these outfits; it does take training and skill, 
and one shouldn’t attempt the use of the 
lung without proper instruction. The copy 
of the spearing order we're sending you will 
give you the answers to your questions about 
licenses, seasons, waters open to spearing, 


etc.—R, B. M. 


Non-resident complaint 


Dear Sir: I again wish to raise my voice in 
protest at being classified as a second class 
taxpayer in the State of New York. I still 
do not undertand why a property owner with 
improved land, including two dwellings on 
the property (which I grant you are used 
only a few months out of the year), paying 
taxes on this property, as well as water use 
and school taxes, is compelled to buy a non- 
resident hunting and fishing license. Property 
owners such as I receive no more considera- 
tion than a visitor from Texas, Molotov, or 
any other alien spending a few days in the 
Empire State, who do practically nothing to 
contribute to its commerce and development, 
and are not interested in conservation, etc. 

In fact, a property owner such as myself, 
and there are many of us, have much more 
of an interest in conservation in the State 
of New York than many New York State 
residents themselves. 


William Ezra Cornell, Bloomfield, N. J. 


¢ We understand your attitude. But (1) 
there would be some tough problems in writ- 
ing, administering and enforcing a law such 
as you propose: license issuing agents would 
be required to demand proof of property 
ownership. current tax status of property, etc. 
(2) We know of only three states which have 
such a law (New Jersey is not among them) 
and according to our information (admit- 
tedly fragmentary) they are not happy about 
it. (3) We assume you buy a resident license 
in New Jersey; if one department of New 
York’s State government recognized you as a 
legal resident of this State as well as of New 
Jersey, then we presume that other depart- 
ments would be pressured to do likewise. 
And what would that lead to? (4) A com- 


parison of non-resident license fees indicates 
that New York makes it easier on the non- 
resident than you do. 

But don’t get mad, and don’t give up hope. 
At the last session of the Legislature a law 
(Assembly Introductory 1713) was enacted 
to provide for reciprocal treatment between 
the states with regard to hunting and fishing 
licenses. The fundamental purpose of this 
law is to equalize the financial load on non- 
resident hunters and fishermen in various 
northeastern states—including New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The bill was 
sponsored by the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Interstate Co-operation. after public 
hearings in these and other states.—Editor 


Photographs by Stoddard 
Dear Sirs: I enjoyed the picture “Toilers of 
the Sea” in the recent edition of THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST” and would like to find out 
more about it. Do you know where the paint- 
ing is now, and whether any reproductions 
are available? 

Daniel Hecker, M.D., Schenectady 


¢ It’s not a painting, it’s a photograph. In 
our February-March issue of 1950, we pub- 
lished a rather large collection of material 
by the same photographer, Seneca Ray Stod- 
dard of Glens Falls. who made quite a name 
for himself toward the end of the last cen- 
tury as a photographer, guide-book writer 
and cartographer of the Adirondacks. Al- 
though the photographs were reproduced and 
circulated by Stoddard in considerable quan- 
tities, we don’t know of any place where 
you can buy them now. You just have to 
“run across” them in some old hook store, 
antique shop, or the like.—Editor 


Blame The Army 


Dear Editor: One evening while driving 
through Camp Drum between Carthage and 
Antwerp with my wife and two daughters, 
a strange animal ran across the road in front 
of our car. I am wondering if you can help 
me to identify it. I have lived in Northern 
New York all my life and have spent con- 
siderable time in the woods but have never 
seen anything like this creature before. 

It was a brown animal whose head and 
body I should judge to be perhaps 30 inches 
long. Its head was elongated, with a long 
pointed nose shaped something like that of 
an opossum. It had a bushy tail with very 
distinct rings, sufficiently prominent so that 
our little eight-year-old daughter exclaimed 
over the rings on the tail. The hind legs 
were longer than the front ones, so that its 
back sloped down toward the front 
shoulders. It carried its nose close to the 
ground. I would guess that it was perhaps 
15-16 inches high at the hind legs. It was 
definitely not a raccoon, which is the only 
animal I am familiar with which has a 
ringed tail. 

Clarence E. Armstrong, Canton 


eOur best guess: Some soldier at Camp 
Drum turned loose a pet—a coatimundi. A 
native of South America, these animals get 
imported quite often. The trouble is that 
people seem to get tired of them.—Editor 
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From Franklin County 


Dear Editor: This letter is written to you 
with the hope that many of those people 
who are complaining about Game Wardens 
will read it and take it to heart. Frankly, I 
am fed up with the many gripers I hear 
complaining about the fine men we have pro- 
tecting our game and fish in Franklin Coun- 
ty. Were it not for them and their fine and 
courteous supervision, I hate to think what 
would happen to our fish and game. 

I refer particularly to the three men the 
State has appointed to take care of this area; 
first of all, Mr. R. L. Burmaster. and the 
two wardens under him, Mr. Clarence Savard 
and Mr. Richard Emperor. Franklin County 
is indeed fortunate in having such thorough 
and courteous public servants, 

Eugene B. Simonin, Upper Saranac Lake 

Garden raiders 
Dear Sir: In 1951 I expressed my com- 
plaint about the abuses caused by big game 
hunters and small. Well, I decided against 
posting my beautiful acres and the reason 
is—the rabbits, ground hogs, ’possums and 
raccoons have worked over my big vegetable 
garden week after week. The sugar beets 
were polished clean and so was every pea 
plant; the corn was on the dwarf side and 
they pulled down the ears and chewed them 
up: the carrots and lettuce went too. They 
were kind enough to leave me onions, cu- 
cumbers, potatoes and one serving of beans. 

T’'ll have to give the small game hunters 
another chance and make the garden bigger 
so there will be enough for all of us to eat. 
Otherwise my son would say: “Daddy, there 
simply are no wild animals with us any 
more.” 

Michael Michnya, Brooklyn 


Fishing the Hudson 

Dear Sir: I have greatly enjoyed fishing in 
the Hudson at Stony Creek during summer 
vacations, off and on since 1937, Last sum- 
mer, bass fishing seemed especially good. 
Our largest was 16”. We have wondered 
whether there are considerably larger ones 
in the river? 

Sheer procrastination has kept me for ten 
years from asking you what the disease is 
affecting the bullheads in the river. We no- 
ticed in 1942 a few, and by 1945 were able 
to catch no healthy ones, and avoided hook- 
ing them when possible. After that I did 
little fishing until last summer, when we 
found the bullheads as sick as before, except 
for one good-sized one. We speculated that 
he might have come in with the overflow 
from a pond during the August 9-10 storm. 

Each bullhead has a_pus-sack, whitish, 
with a foul odor, at the base of the dorsal 
fin. The skin is pale and shiny, and the 
body emaciated. The pus-sack seems caused 
by bacteria. 


Prof. Louise Antz, New York City 


© The Hudson is a versatile river in many 
respects, including the fishing it provides. 
In general, fishing has been so satisfactory 
there that we have had few inquiries con- 
cerning it. It may surprise you to learn that 
yours is the first report to us of any kind 


that bullheads there are diseased in any way. 

Your description of the “pus-sack” at the 
base of the dorsal is new to me, unless it is 
the yellow grub parasite. Various species 
(especially bass and perch) are not uncom- 
monly afflicted with yellow grubs which form 
yellowish-white sacks, sometimes scattered in 
the flesh but more commonly along the back- 
bone and along the base of the dorsal. The 
grub is recorded as having occurred in bull- 
heads, but in our experience it is rare in 
that species. Since this parasite is spread 
by fish-eating birds, no feasible method of 
control is known. 

In my opinion, 16 inches is large for a 
bass in that section of the river. There is 
always considerable variation in growth rate, 
however. so chances are that occasional out- 
size individuals are there for the taking.— 


C. W. Greene 


Beaver bone 
Dear Sir: In your June-July issue, I noted 
that in the beaver take for the 1954 season, 
you have 12 tagged for Orleans County and 
only 1 trapper listed. How come, when the 
limit was six per trapper? 

Just a curious subscriber—and also a 
beaver trapper, having taken 5 of the nine 
listed for Genesee County. 


L. M. 


Johnson, Corfu 


¢ Our mistake. of course. Improperly in- 
cluded in the total take for this county were 
beaver trapped by Department men as a re- 
sult of damage complaints from local land- 
owners. Their pelts are now in storage. 
awaiting a fur auction to be conducted by 
the Department in Albany some time this 
summer.—Editor 


More poesy 


Dear Editor: With reference to the recent 
poetic expressions on fly fishing and worm 
fishing, I thought you might be interested 
in the following. We copied this from a 
dining room wall in the Wallpack Inn, New 
Jersey, a few years ago. While it bears no 
authorship, the style, together with reference 
to spun glass rods, reveals the poet-author to 
be a modern. 

James R. Westman, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Plunker 


The gentlemen whose fishing gear 
is added to from year to year 
Who reads the catalog and buys 
the latest rods and plugs and flies 
Denouncing in the strongest terms. 
the plunker luring trout with worms. 


The plunker, the benighted soul 
who fishes with a ten-foot pole 
Wears overalls with shirt worn out 

but always gets his share of trout 
By using garden worms for bait 
a method fancy anglers hate. 


The plunker, scorned by gentlemen 
may be a barefoot boy of ten 

No costly boots with which to wade 
no fancy rod of spun glass made 

No costly tackle up to date 
just pole and line with worms for bait. 


The plunker, let the rich man sneer 
I like his grin from ear to ear 
I praise the skill that can succeed 
without the gear that rich men need 
The plunker, truly angler great 
who gets his fish with worms for bait. 





Old hands at the game 


Dear Editor: Our readers might be interested 
in this photograph taken in 1922 at the Clark 
Company Nursery, Henryville, Indiana. The 
photograph shows a group of Purdue for- 
esters taking a spring course in nursery oper- 
ation. The three fellows on the right are, 
from left to right; Charlie Baker, District 
Forester at Norwich; in front of him, Jim 
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Kennedy, District Forester at Cortland; and 

on the extreme right, the undersigned, get- 
ting his start in nursery work. 

After 32 vears, all three of us are still in 

the business. 

: E. J. Eliason. 

Asst. Supt. of Tree Nurseries, 

Saratoga 
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Dear Editor: Will you kindly give us the 
ruling of the Department on the use of 
three barrel combination guns (rifle and 
shotgun) in those counties where the shot- 
gun only may be used for deer hunting? 
It has been generally supposed that if the 
rifled barrel was adequately plugged with 
patches or rust rope, or if in addition it 
had its firing pin removed, the three barrel 
gun was legal to use. 

There is another question which comes 
up regarding these combination guns: In 
counties where it is legal to use a rifle for 
deer, may the shotgun barrels be loaded with 
shot shells while the rifled barrel is loaded 
with a rifle cartridge and a person is legally 
hunting deer during the open season for 
deer? For example, a man out deer hunt- 
ing might want to try for a partridge or 
a rabbit where the open season for all three 
species over-lapped. We ask this because 
the law is very specific as to what type of 
ammunition deer may be taken with when 
the shotgun is used. We would guess that 
a great deal would depend on what a Game 
Protector could prove in case of a violation 
or a supposed violation. A hunter might 
hold that he preferred 00 buckshot for rab- 
bits, though we'd all feel that such an 
opinion would be pretty far fetched. 

The above questions are asked because 
of the increasing use of combination guns, 
and many people have come to our firm to 
ask these questions. 

John T. Meehan, Manager. 
Stoeger Arms Corp. 


e 1. In counties where the use of rifles is 
prohibited.-a-person could legally hunt with 
a combination gun, if the rifle part were 
mechanically altered so as to prevent the 
gun from functioning as a rifle (usually ac- 
complished by removal of the firing pin). 
and if the possessor did not have on his 
person rifle cartridges that could be used in 
the firearm. 

2. In counties where rifles are permitted, 
the combination gun could legally be used 
for hunting or taking big game if the rifle 
were loaded with a center fire cartridge. and 
the shotgun were not less than 20 gauge. 

3. If a@ person were found hunting or tak- 
ing big game with a firearm loaded with 
cartridges or shells other than those spe- 
cifically permitted in the Conservation Law, 
it would be in violation of the law. 

4. In counties wherein the use of a rifle 
and the taking of a deer is not permitted. a 
person afield shall not possess a rifle larger 
than .22 caliber rim fire during the open 
season for such animals.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I would like to obtain all of 
the information available for building a dam 
for a lake of approximately 15 to 20 acres in 
area. 


Harry A. McLain, Vestal 


* The design of any specific dam is an indi- 
vidual problem which can best be handled 
by a competent engineer specializing in this 
field. To properly design a dam an engineer 
will first compile and investigate data cover- 
ing the following: 
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1. Location, purpose. area and depth of 
proposed impoundment; 2. character, suffi- 
ciency and dependability of the water supply; 
3. extent and characteristics of the drainage 
area tributary to the dam site. and calcula- 
tions of maximum run-off to be handled by 
the spillway: 4. topograhic surveys of the 
areas which will be affected by the proposed 
impoundment, together with cross sections 
at the dam site and all necessary foundation 
and soil investigations; 5. selection of the 
type of structure, considering economic 
evaluations and major details, such as pro- 
vision for drawdown; facilities for watering 
stock or other features; 6. preliminary esti- 
mates of construction costs; 7. drainage or 
riparian releases and permits to enter on or 
flood lands of others, as may be necessary. 

We would like to mention also that Section 
No. 948 of the Conservation Law requires 
that specifications and drawings for the con- 
struction or reconstruction of a dam must be 
approved by the Superintendent of Public 
Works for all dams having a drainage area 
of over one square mile. or which are over 
10 feet in height above the natural bed of the 
stream at any point. or which will impound 
over one million gallons. 


Section 948 was amended by Chapter 525 
of the Laws of 1954 stating that this section, 
“shall not apply to farm ponds, being ponds 
constructed upon lands devoted to farming 
for the purpose of soil conservation, fire pro- 
tection, propagation of fish. watering of live- 
stock, irrigation, wildlife or general farm use, 
formed by an all earth dam with an all earth 
vegetated spillway and other accessory struc- 
tures, provided the construction thereof is 
supervised by a licensed professional engi- 
neer or-an engineer employed by an agency 
co-operating with any soil conservation dis- 
trict and provided further that notice is given 
to the state superintendent of public works 
prior to such construction and provided fur- 
ther that: 


(a) The height of earth embankment for 
water impoundment does not exceed fifteen 
feet. This height shall: be the vertical dis- 
tance from the top of the embankment to 
the lowest point of the excavation in the res- 
ervoir area. (b) The capacity for water im- 
poundment does not exceed one million five 
hundred thousand gallons. This capacity will 
be the total volume of water which would 
be impounded if the surface of the water 
were at the bottom of the spillway at its 
highest point. (c) The drainage area con- 
tributory to or diverted to the water impound- 
ing structure does not exceed two hundred 
acres. (d) The maximum slope of the vege- 
tated spillway between the centerline of the 
dam and point of discharge is one per cent. 
Said point of discharge to be at least twenty 
feet further downstream than the most ex- 
treme downstream toe of the earth dam.” 

Full details of the law and application 
forms may be secured from the Superinten- 
dent of the State Department of Public 
Works, Albany. 


The Conservation Department encourages 
the development of farm fish ponds and espe- 
cially advocates the construction of low dams 
to form marsh areas for wildlife habitat im- 
provement. Those contemplating construction 
of dams in these categories may receive valu- 
able advice from the technicians of the U. S. 





Soil Construction Service, or the nearest of 
the District Game Managers of the State Con- 
servation Department.—R. Doerer, 
Civil Engineer. 


Senior 


Dear Sirs: In this Catskill area there are 
dozens of small streams which are overpopu- 
lated with small brook trout. The fisherman 
is rare any more who even bothers with 
them. Thousands of these fish must die of 
old age or be taken by predators when the 
streams get low each year, and perhaps a 
dozen that are hooked that run better than 
6 inches, one may be of legal size. 

If the size limit were reduced to say 6 
inches, we would not only reap a great deal 
of benefit and enjoyment from the finest fish 
in the State (now being woefully wasted), 
but it might also ease the pressure on 
browns and rainbows to some extent. 

If you say it would cause confusion among 
fishermen that do not know a brown from a 
native, then that’s too bad. It’s the only 
logical reason I can think of. 

Elwood Sherman, Willow 


e Last year Section 210 of the fish and 
game law was amended to give the Conser- 
vation Department the power to regulate 
maximum size limits on trout in twelve of 
the more northern counties. This legislation 
was designed in part to take care of the 
problem of “short trout streams” and. in 
fact, all waters where the slow growth of 
brook trout handicaps normal harvesting un- 
der the seven-inch limit. 

We are aware that a similar problem exists 
in many Catskill streams. We are hopeful 
that if regulations formulated for the twelve 
northern counties work out satisfactorily 
legislation of some similar type can be en- 
acted to care for other areas—G. W. Greene 


Dear Editor: If you have not already been 
notified, [ am sure you will be interested to 
know that a Cattle Egret has been seen for 
several days in East Moriches, Long Is., N. Y. 
We were alerted last Saturday morning, (May 
22) by Mr. Leroy Wilcox, a well known bird- 
bander and local bird authority. When we 
reached the John Lukert turkey farm we were 
able to observe the lone Egret in the field 
where dozens of white turkeys were feeding. 
That was the fifth day that the Lukerts had 
seen it. 

I have just checked with Mrs. Lukert and 
find the Egret has been there all day today 
(its seventh day) and seems very much at 
home. They have been able to get two close- 
up shots in color. Many other people have 
visited the farm as the news spreads. 

Mrs. Clarence M. Porter, Center Moriches 


¢ Thanks for the information. The cattle 
egret was identified in Florida about four 
years ago, and is now common in certain lo- 
calities there. This bird seems to prefer barn- 
yard associates, apparently feeding on mice 
and insects disturbed by grazing livestock. 
Egrets generally have a post-nesting move- 
ment of the young and some adults; very pos- 
sibly the individual you saw was a young bird 
that moved up the coast to Long Island. 
Several cases of Florida birds appearing on 
Long Island have been reported.—Editor 
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Dear Editor: One of our Forest Fire Obser- 
vers. Charles Allen, on Loon Lake Mountain, 
sent in the enclosed original poem one day 
last week to our District #9 office at Ray- 
brook. We enjoyed it so much—as it was so 
apropos of the weather we have been having 
up this way this spring. 

We thought you might be interested in 
using this in your next issue of THE CONsER- 
vATIONIST and have Mr. Allen’s permission to 
send it on to -you, 

Agnes F. Johnson, 
Stenographer Dist. #9, Office, Raybrook 


Reflections on a Wet 
spring Weekend at Cabin, 
Loon Lake Mtn., May 9, °54 


When the sky this bleak day is all dirty 
and gray. 

With clouds that are puckered and weeping 

ind the drip of the eaves upon last 
autumn’s leaves 

Makes music that’s background for sleeping. 


When it doesn’t appear that it ever will clear 
{nd let the sun up for its inning: 
While the now swollen rills running down 


from the hills, 


Have out-grown their modest beginning. 


4nd when each falling drop upon steep- 
pitched roof top, 

Lulls me with rude syncopation 

And the quick soft tattoo on the tin 
chimney flue. 

Lends sort of a wet punctuation. 


Well then thankful am I for a cabin 
that’s dry, 

For books and tobacco together, 

With a stove that’s a jewell, good grub and 
dry fuel— 

Say I then, “To hell with the weather.” 


Charles Allen, Forest Fire Observer 
Loon Lake Mountain. Franklin Co. New York 


Dear Sirs: You know I have a pet peeve 
against your Department, in that I haven’t 
seen anything in the line of protection for 
the lowly woodchuck. If all persons who car- 
ried a gun afield were real sportsmen then 
perhaps no protection would be needed, but 
there are more renegades that use guns in the 
field than real sportsmen. 

Other states provide protection for the 
woodchuck for the simple reason they make 
homes for our No. 1 game animal — the 
rabbit. There should be a season on the 
woodchuck starting not earlier than June 20. 
This would provide protection for the females 
that have their litters of young to raise. The 
woodchuck should be classified as a game 
animal, as its flesh is edible. Maybe some 
day you boys will wake up and see the light in 
the right direction. 


David Smith, Corfu 


* You mean your direction. But we also have 
to see the light as the farmers, truck gar- 
deners, livestock owners, etc. see it—and they 
see it differently, to put it mildly—Editor 





Dear Sir: Enclosed is a photo. taken April 23 
ow Schmitt Marsh on the Oak Orchard Game 
Management Area. The nest at the top, con- 
taining 8 eggs, is that of a black duck; the 
lower nest, containing 10 eggs, was occupied 
by a hen mallard. 
A most unusual situation. 
Gerald E. Cummings, Corfu 


Dear Editor: The article in the April-May 
issue of THe CONSERVATIONIST on Salmon in 
New York State was very interesting, espe- 
cially the part devoted to the Red or Sockeye 
Salmon. I would like to help Mr. Greeley, the 
Chief Aquatic Biologist, by supplying infor- 
mation on this particular fish, but unfortun- 
ately we do not know where or if they have 
been introduced in any lakes in this locality. 
I would like a list of the lakes in the follow- 
ing counties where the Red Salmon has been 
introduced: Otsego, Chenango, Delaware, and 
Broome. 

Bernard L. Mathewson, Sidney 


« In the counties you name only two lakes 
have been experimentally stocked with red 
(sockeye) salmon. These are Arnold Lake 
(Otsego County) and Oquaga Lake (Broome 
County). Facts on survivals, especially scale 
samples accompanied by full details. are very 
desirable and your offer is much appreciated. 

Since publication of the recent salmon ar- 
ticle which you mention, we have received 
scale samples of red salmon from anglers 
representing the following lakes: Green Lake 
(Onondaga County), Luzerne (Saratoga 
County) and Long Pond (Franklin County). 
W obblers or spoons, followed by small bait of 
worms, accounted for these fish—John R. 
Greeley 
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Dear Editor: In regard to the photograph in 
the June-July issue under the caption “An- 
other Lynx,” I shot the cat in late May of 
1936. The location was aproximately on the 
town line between Hartford and Kingsbury, 
Washington County, on the farm of Hugh 
Story, a neighbor. 

The cat was put up a tree in a small wood- 
ed gully by a bulldog. It appeared to have 
very little body at all, but large legs and paws 
in comparison. It weighed only twenty-five 
pounds, if I remember right, and appeared 
to be young in age. The location is about 
nine miles south of where Harold King shot 
a lynx in 1951. 

Douglas Tilford, Smiths Basin 


Gentlemen: For the past year it has been 
the policy of this Club to subscribe to three 
CONSERVATIONISTS and circulate them to all 
the members of the club. 

This year, however, in the interest of funds 
for conservation, it was felt that we should 
discontinue this policy and let our members 
subscribe to their own copies of your fine 
magazine. The idea proved quite successful, 
and we are pleased to enclose a check for 
twenty-five dollars ($25) and a list of indi- 
vidual subscribers, including one subscription 
for our library. 

Joseph Lubanski, 
G.R.S. Fishing Club, Rochester 


Dear Sirs: This evening (May 19,) on the 
swamp in back of our house an almost un- 
usual thing happened. 

I was casting my line across an open stretch 
of water when I noticed a churning below the 
water in a clump of weeds beside the boat. 
I scooped the net in there and I brought up 
an eleven-inch pickerel in the mouth of a 
16-inch pickerel. I guess when it comes around 
meal time they really are cannibals, aren’t 
they? 

Robert A. Hervey, Palenville 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, 
wish to report seeing two old and three young 
Bald Eagles on Sunday, May 16th at the 
Woodstock area just below the Mountain. All 
five were flying, but one lit in a tree on my 
property. 

Theadore L. Rezek, Kingston 


Second cover, Museum of Natural History, 
N. Y. C.; pages 2, 3, 4, Soil Conservation S-r- 
vice; 5, 9, 14, 20, 21, 23, 25, H. Wayne Trimm; 
6, Greater N. Y. Councils, B. S, A.; 8, 18, Earl 
McGuirk; 10, Wally Page, Steuben Advocate; 
12, 13, 15, Sag Harbor Whaling Museum; 17, 
24, Ellen Edmonson: 22, Edw. J. Whalen; 27, 
Clayt Seagears; 30, Leon Doughty; 31, C. G. 
Tarby, Auburn; 33, Dave Cook; back cover, 
Hugh P. Crisp. 
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FAGE 30 


The Inside On The Outdoors Series 


Pet Trade Bonanza 


NE of the Nation’s most booming 
businesses is the pet trade. Any- 
body with a well ventilated spare 
room can get into the act and 

seems to be doing so. 

The Nation’s dog and cat population 
alone has grown so fast that even the 
smallest corner grocery now packs special 
shelves with packaged pooch provender. 
In 1953 Federal inspectors examined 
about 300 million pounds of commercial 
stuff bought in stores for some of the 
estimated 23 million dogs and 27 million 
cats now with us. 

But the biggest boom is in budgerigars. 
These active, noisy, sparrow-size Austra- 
lian parakeets, which can be taught to 
talk, are shoving over the canaries in the 
Five and Dimes. Thousands of breeders 
are shelling them out like mad. 

It is estimated that in 1953 we had ten 
million budgies. six million canaries and 
a total of around 700.000 all other cage 
birds combined. 

Kids still have millions of pet rabbits, 
guinea pigs and white mice. Laboratory 
supplies are much larger. But that isn’t 
all. In 1938 the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice imported from Syria another mammal 
for laboratory use. It was the hamster 
which has no tail. is smaller than a guinea 
pig and resembles something sired by a 
mouse and whelped by a chipmunk. To- 
day it is fast outnumbering all the rest— 
and not without reason. 

When Ellis Parker Butler wrote Pigs 
is Pigs, he made the cavy (guinea pig) 
the popular symbol for fructivity. But. 
oh brother! It is possible for a pair of 
guinea pigs to increase their kind by only 
about 30 in one year. Biologists figure 
that two white mice could expand the 
race by 30.000 in the same time. But a 
couple of hamsters theoretically could 
multiply to 100.000 in a year! The critter 
has a 16-day gestation, litters of 10 to 15 
and can start the ball rolling when only 
about six weeks old. 

Fortunately, conditions are never ideal 
for this sort of thing but since we do 
have millions (all since °38), they can 
be considered ideal enough. 

Just as the budgerigar has outdistanced 
the canary and the hamster is out-fructu- 
ating his caged rodent rivals, the goldfish 
has been replaced by the guppy et al in 
the home tank. Once we bought enough 
food for 30 million goldfish. Today we 
probably have only one-third that num- 
ber while estimates place the U. S. aquar- 
ium population of the smaller and less 
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hardy tropical fish at more than 25 mil- 
lion. 

Even the turtle turnover is terrific. Due 
largely to the brisk business in baby 
turtles by so-called Five and Dimes. the 
current home population of these little 
reptiles is figured at about three million. 

The monkey business is on the up- 
swing. Annual sales of simians are now 
hitting 100,000 although hand organs are 
becoming antique—which seems just as 
well. 

The first wild Australian budgerigars 
were shipped to England in 1840. By 
1880, quantity production had started in 
France. In 1923, the Japanese literally 
went crazy over the little parakeet and, 
until World War II, the Jap budgie busi- 
ness seemed destined to become a_na- 
tional Nippon industry. 

In Europe, budgerigar breeding for 
color mutations was started 75 years ago. 
Yellows first were bred from the original 
wild greens. In 1882, the first blues ap- 
peared. Capt. Jean Delacour. world’s top 
aviculturist. once told us that none 
reached America, however, until 1910. 
By 1920. blue budgies were bringing 
$1.000 a pair while the newly developed 
cobalts reached $3.000! Today American 
fanciers have developed scores of color 
combinations and these mutations sell all 
the way from a few dollars to $500 a pair. 
Now they seek blacks, oranges and reds. 

So great is the demand that mature 
breeding stock of the rarer colors seldom 
is offered for sale. 

The tropical fish hobby first hit us 
around 1920. In ten years, 25 aquarium 
societies had been organized. By 1934. 
the number had grown to 42. Today there 
are scores. Originally. only a few varie- 
ties—like the popular guppy——-were im- 
ported from German fanciers. Now at 
least 400 species are available and many 
are home-bred. 

Well, why all this sudden boom? 

Many factors seem responsible. First, 
we hobby-happy Americans always have 
a loose buck to spend on a fad. Today we 
have more leisure time to enjoy pets. 
Automatic heat makes it easy to shelter 
non-hardy varieties. The trend in archi- 
tecture featuring big windows is made to 
order for birds and fish. Decorators are 
using more and more live color. Trans- 
portation problems have been licked. 
Ocean liners and planes have special pet 
transport facilities. One tropical fish 
shipper even has his own twin-motored 
planes shuttling between Florida and 


New York. And quantity production is 
bringing many species within reach of the 
average pocketbook. 

Anyway, the boom is on. And with it 
has come an amazing flood of gadgets and 
gimmicks. Once only a few firms made 
bird cages—like Kampf of New York and 
Hendryx of New Haven who have been 
building them for 80 years. Today there 
are scores—all struggling to design the 
cage of cages or the tank of tanks. Dozens 
of firms make automatic aquarium air- 
supply motors, filters and heaters. 

Now briskly marketed for parakeet 
fanciers alone are jewelry, statues, pic- 
tures, heated perches, mirrors, play pens 
and toys for the birds. signs (“Close 
Door—Our Birdie is Out of its Cage”), 
perch scrapers, spray bathers and de- 
buggers, fountains, automatic feeders. 
bands, breeding charts, fancy nest boxes. 
egg crushers, travel cases, talk-training 
records, aviary design manuals and even 
hospital cages complete with a hand- 
somely painted red cross and thermo- 
statically controlled radiant heat! 

All Pets Magazine, leading publication 
of the trade, already has outstripped most 
national magazines in number of pages 
and advertising lineage per issue. 

As for the pet food and drug business 
—it’s colossal! Big distributors are order- 
ing whole fleets of trucks. Dozens of gar- 
den seedsmen and cereal manufacturers 
are going in for bird food to compete with 
the old specialists like French and Geis- 
ler. 

Drug and hardware stores, Five and 
Dimes, big department stores are now all 
vieing with the pet shops for a slice of the 
cake. Restaurants, bars, hotels and bar- 
ber shops are busy out-doing each other 
with bird or fish displays. Specialists in 
setting up and servicing them are begin- 
ning to appear. Even Bird (or Fish) -of- 
the-Month Clubs are cropping up. 

Center of the whole business is New 
York where are located most of the large 
importers and distributors like Trefflich. 
Bronson, Odenwald, Mazer and Louis 
Ruhe who claims to be the oldest (estab- 
lished 1869) and largest. With two or 
three others, mostly in Florida and Calli- 
fornia, they handled, among other things. 
the main share of the 675.958 birds im- 
ported last year for the cage and aviary 
trade. Another importer—Lindeman. 
whose base is near Catskill—-does a wal- 
loping big business in zoo supplies of 
mostly hoofed mammals. Meems Brothers 
& Ward of Sparkill also send zoo lists. 
There are many others. 

So the outdoors is fast moving inside. 
Better design your next house with a 
built-in aviary and aquarium walls. For 
the budgie or the betta bug will bite you 
if the mimicing myanahs don’t. 

—CLayT SEAGEARS 
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unless hes in his long moult. 

Ma vesemblés a sparrow. 
Goober ale. 

eas: 

keep. Note carious filaments} 


SPARKS THE PET TRADE 
The BUDGERIGAR on GRASS PARRAKEET 
nless Your nérves an fumpy- this ti: 
parrot oon an amMuSt pet hen “ow 
and finger tame it Can taught tO 
talk provided theres no other bitd around 
it. a —— in captivity but a 
nked 7al PALIS in a Tight C 0 
Stimulate mating. QED one bord you 
Get talk ; ne co -You get babies, 
ts about $3 ach and up- 
Guality and rarity of color ati 


FIGHTING FISH - He BETTA 








One of brightest stand most interest- 
RAREHAMSTER picture-- we ce toy fest; fortes 
sbecaise only one shows. pose) builds bubile nest andg 
Jor about $2 a pair you theo- : 
retically could miiti ply qour 


tnvestment by 50,000 th one 
Ported from Syria tn 19%38.- 


Polish remover and get 


thdt paint 
aly ieee Sans before 


-two bits. 











LONG-EARED SUNFISH 
Lepomis megalotis peltastes 


SPOTTED SUNFISH 


Enneacanthus gloriosus 








